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Martial Law in Agriculture ! 
The federal food administration measure 
may be in effect this week. It is so radical, 


far-reaching and unprecedented as to be 
nothing less than epochal. It is a war 
measure. Yet, if its reforms prevail, this 


country will never return to the unscientific 
distribution in vogue previously. 

This new law aims at nothing less than 
such a complete reorganization of the dis- 
tribution of foods, feeds, fuels and fertilizers 
as to insure reasonable returns to producers 
without unreasonable prices to consumers. 
The statute embodies many of the principles 
originally and _ persistently advocated by 
American Agriculturist. 

In fixing $2 as the minimum price of wheat, 
instead of the $1.75 it had virtually agreed 
upon, the Senate accepted outright the views 
expressed in our editorial of July 21. Those 
views were impressed directly upon leading 
senators by our telegraphic correspondence; 
they were quick to see that American Agri- 
culturist voiced the true sentiments of the 
grain growers of the west, and the welfare of 
the whole public. One conversant with inside 
affairs at Washington states: “If the House 
concurs and farmers get this extra 25 cents 
a bushel for the two wheat crops of 1917-1918, 
it will be largely due to American Agricul- 
turist.”’ Such a price may increase next 
year’s production to 800,000,000 bushels, in 
which case the extra may mean a 
saving to farmers on two crops of 
$350,000,000. 

Even more striking is the new law’s 
attempt to control distribution and prices of 
other produce as well as wheat. This point 
is emphasized by a glance at the epitome of 
the bill, as published on Page 15 last week. 
At this writing, the measure is still in confer- 
ence. It is understood that the President will 
veto it unless Congress expunges Section 23, 
which provides for a joint committee of the 
House and the Senate on the conduct of the 
war and all expenditures’ therefor. The 
danger now is that some farmers may be led 
to rely wholly upon the new law. Whereas 


quarter 
the 


it calls for their earnest, individual and 
organized co-operation in bringing about 
gradually and successfully the proposed new 
system. For the food administration to pay 


$2 a bushel to the wheat grower, yet supply 
flour to consumers at some $10 a barrel, re- 
quires the united support of both. “Contrast 


this with the $20 that some families paid for 


flour the past winter, made from wheat for 
which the grower may have _ received 
hardly $1. 

A new danger now confronts farmers, in 
that this statute refers primarily to farm 
products. It makes no provision for control 
of prices of metals, manufactures and other 
commodities which farmers require. To 
protect against war inflation and peace defla- 
tion, there is need of some measure of 
national and international control over 
prices and distribution of ALL other com- 
modities as well as produce. It is this great- 
est of economic problems, upon which is now 
engaged a committee representative of agri- 
culture and business, labor and capital. 


New Milk Freight Rates 

Elsewhere in this issue is presented the re- 
port of the Interstate commerce commis- 
sion as to freight rates on milk to New’ York 
city, Philadelphia and other cities in this ter- 
ritory receiving their milk supply from in- 
terstate shipment. The rates established ap- 
ply only to interstate traffic and not to traffic 
between points within a state. Some shippers 
will benefit by the ruling in less freight costs, 
others will have to pay more. 

Railroads had contended that the present 
rates in the first zone should be the minimum 
charge for the shortest haul and that for 
longer hauls, higher rates than those at 
present be fixed. The commission did not ac- 
cept this contention, but on the other hand, 
started the rates on a much lower basis. The 
rates established by the commission are 
higher than for Boston and Chicago, and 
while an explanation is attempted, the argu- 
ment in our judgmen: falls short of being 
satisfactory. 

American Agriculturist still believes that 
the rates established discriminate against 
producers who reach the New York city and 
Philadelphia markets as compared with rates 
n New England and Chicago. We believe, also, 
that the rates, while favorable to short hauls, 
should not have been advanced to the extent 
proposed for the longer hauls. It is all right 
to protect American producers against Cana- 
dian competition, but the higher rate is not 
the method for accomplishing that end. 

The last agricultural census in New York 
showed fewer calves by 78,000 over a year ago. 
This is a shortage of 
26%. Although ani- 
mals for veal and beef 
fetch high prices, it would be wrong to sacri- 
fice the heifer calves from good dairy cows. 
Heifers of inferior quality should be con- 
verted into veals, but taose from good milch 
cows should be retained. With the growing 
scarcity of meats it is increasingly important 
that there be an abundant supply of milk, but- 
ter and cheese for people of all classes. More 
cows, therefore, will be required in milk pro- 
duction to supply the increasing demand for 
dairy products in every section of the land. 
Let's, therefore, one and all, join in the move- 
ment to save every good heifer calf. 


Fewer Heifers Now 


Some people have held up their hands in 
astonishment at the proposal to put a million 
acres to wheat in New 
York, and to raise 60 mil- 
lions of bushels in Ohio. 
But along comes Kansas, with the president 
of the agricultural college proposing 10 mil- 
lions of acres to wheat in the Sunflower state. 
And they will do it out there! Instead of 
knocking every good effort in the east the 
time has come for a little boosting. Why not 
boost New York agricultural efforts instead 
of this everlasting fault-finding and knock- 
ing? 


Boosting Wheat 


Patriotic fervor has reached such a hight 
that many farmers between 21 and 31 feel 
impelled to enlist, or not to 
claim exemption from the 
draft. They do not yet 
realize that victory depends on food quite as 
much as upon’guns. There is serious scarcity 
of labor to harvest the promised big crops, 
The situation may be even more critical 


Food vs Guns 


another year. It is imperative that the boards 
of appeal exempt from military service those 
expert in agriculture. Registrants should 
understand that the local boards pass only 
upon claims for exemption other than those 
based upon industrial or agricultural occupa- 
tions. These latter are to be passed upon 
only by the board of appeals. You can learn 
from your local board the place and date of 
the sittings of your appellant board. The 
regulations provide that appeals to it from 
the local boar? must be made with the utmost 
promptness. Do not delay. 


Prepare to Store Many Crops 


An annual problem which is deserving of 
special attention this year is the matter of 
storing grain, fruit, potatoes and other vege- 
tables on the farm. Every year at threshing 
season or at time of fruit or vegetable harvest, 
a large number of farmers sell their produce 
direct from the machine or field. As a result 
the market then may be glutted and the 
price depressed ordinarily below what it nor- 
mally should be. A few weeks later, and 
continuing into the winter and spring season, 
unless affected by outside abnormal conditions, 
prices may swing gradually upward, being 
kept up by the relatively small sales from the 
farm or from storage at any -particular time. 
There is no good accomplished to anyone ex- 
cept, perhaps, the speculative interests, by 
this irregularity of the market. It would be 
theoretically far more desirable to have a 
steady flow of the product to market, rather 
than to have a glut at one time and a scarcity 
at another, with resulting extreme price varia- 
tions. 

Ordinarily it would be good business for 
the individual farmer to be so equipped with 
first-class storage facilities that he need not 
sell until he felt it good business to do so. On 
a large number of farms there are not ade- 
quate storage facilities, and as a result the 
produce is hauled to the market directly and 
brings- practically the lowest price of the sea- 
son. 

Under the present situation, with market 
conditions especially critical, another feature 
enters which demands consideration. Last 
year, due to the car shortage on the railroads, 
it was impossible many times to ship and, 
therefore, to sell it at the time desired. Sim- 
ilar conditions are still more to be expected 
this year. 


Freight congestion can be lessened and 
deliveries hastened by having all shipments 
come in full carload lots of 
30 to 50 tons, according to 
the strength and capacity of 
the car. An old-established trade custom fixes 
the basic ton prices for fertilizers based upon 
a 167-pound bag. Farmers, however, usually 
order fertilizer in bags containing either 100 
pounds or 200 pounds. Fertilizers in 200- 
pound bags are quite a bit cheaper than in 
bags holding half that quantity. To avoid 
confusion, be sure to specify which size of 
bags you prefer and also the number of tons 
desired. By ordering in at least carload lots 
you get the benefit of carload freight rates, 
and much prompter deliveries than is possible 
with less than carload lots. When ordering 
ask that lot be shipped in full carloads. This 
is true of nearly all commodities. Attention to 
this matter will save time, money and will 
relieve freight congestion by keeping the 
cars moving. Only 47 per cent of car capacity 
is now being used by fertilizer shippers. 


Ship in Carlots 


Unless the Russian debacle is checked, 
Germany will overrun Russia. This would 
indefinitely prolong the war and add terribly 
to the sacrifice of American men and money. 
The anarchists who are weakening the Rus- 
sian: people should be unmercifully repressed. 
American farmers will have nothing to do 
with any movement here which has similar 
anarchistic purposes. Beware!. 


Clean, Fresh Water lessens disease among 
poultry. Filthy drinking water is the source 
of much trouble, Clean the drinking pans 
frequently. > 
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Putting 30 Acres of Corn Into Silos 


How it is done at Appledore farms, told by the owner, G. B. Hiscock 


EFORE we realize it, summer 
will be gone, and the 30 acres 
of silage corn at Appledore 
farms, New York, will be ready 
for the silo. Our first opera- 
tion, of course, is cutting the 
corn. We usually start the corn harvester 
about September 20. It is a long, hard task. 
The man on the machine starts out about 
7 a m and works till noon. Another three- 
horse team is now ready and the machine will 
be kept chugging away till 6 p m, when the 
day’s work is at an end. 

In case the season has been bad and the 
corn is lodged, making it necessary to go out 
but one way, an extra harvester is rented 
from a neighbor, and both machines are kept 
at the work. This is harder on the horses, 
as it is not possible to change them so often, 
but in bad seasons everything has to suffer. 
In this way the work goes along for three or 
four days, depending on the condition of the 
corn, until the complete crop has been cut. 

In the meantime the silo fillers, three in 
number, at $20 per day, have been engaged. 
They arrive with a 16-horse power steam 
engine and cutter. Our extra help, consist- 
ing of neighbors, have also agreed to be on 
hand for the filling of the two 18 by 28 feet 
wooden silos. In getting the help we have a 
swapping arrangement whereby we help 
them, and they help us. Along with this I 
often have to hire a few extra men who 
prefer cash to the exchange of help. 

Big Force for Quick Filling 

At last everything is ready, and quite an 
army the throng resembles, numbering about 
14 strong, plus three with the machine. The 
men are divided up into groups as follows: 
Five or six teams drawing, depending on the 
distance of the cornfield from the barn, which 





4—Twin S3rick Silos of Lasting Quality 


is usually not more than half a mile; four 
men loading the corn on the wagons; one 
man to help unload on to the cutter; fuur 
men in the silo; the men with the machine 
run the engine and feed the cutter. 

During the filling I always have teanis 
enough, so that while one team is unloading 
another stands waiting to unload. In this 
way a steady stream of corn is kept from filler 
to silo, and there is no time lost. The engine 
has power enough so that the bundles of corn 
can be overlapped on each other on the cutter 
table, the binding twine being cut just before 
going into the cutter. The strong blower of 
the cutter drives the corn up into the silo, 
free from any clogging trouble. This is a 
very important it@m. The engine, either gas 
or steam, must have the power to drive the 
cutter as fast as the corn is delivered to it, 
or else a large force of men will constantly 
be idle while the clogged-up blower pipe is 
taken apart and cleaned. Where corn is 
passed on so rapidly by so many men, there 
must be no weak points about the machine. 

I find that it is desirable to cut the corn 
very fine, not much over a half inch. When 
so cut cattle will leave very little waste. 
Where it is cut much coarser there will be 
considerable loss in the large stalks. This 
can be regulated by gearing the cutter to run 
very fast, about 1100 revolutions per minute, 
and also by the set of the knives. And it 
all comes back to the question of power: 
There must be sufficient power to drive the 
heavily loaded cutter at this high speed. 


All Silage Is Well Tramped 


Four men are kept busy in the silo tramp- 
ing the corn as it is blown in. It sometimes 
happens that there will be a distributer on 
the end of the blower pipe; if so, it makes a 
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2— Big Tile Silos Part of New York Feeding Plant 


little nicer work in distributing the corn, as 
one man can sprinkle it around like a stream 
of water. Where no distributer is used it 
is necessary to keep the silage level, tramp- 
ing it down equally well in all places to avoid 
any openings where air can enter and thus 
spoil it. 

It has always been my policy to have 
everything handy. Chief among these is 
water for the steam engine, A water tap is 
located beside the engine, and water run into 
it with a hose, thus doing away with all the 
extra expense and trouble of hauling water. 
Some seasons, when the corn has been struck 
by an early frost, making it very dry, a small 
stream of water is rfin into the blower, and 
as nearly as possible the moisture of the corn 
is restored. 

This is also a busy time for the women of 
the household, because it falls upon them to 
feed this hungry crowd. Two women are 
kept busy at their post, and when 12 o’clock 
sounds all operations are called to a halt for 
the important task of eating. Here lies an- 
other important item: Always feed such help 
as you would want to be fed yourself, and 
never let your reputation travel through the 
neighborhood as being one of those persons 
too stingy to give a man a square meal, Al- 
ways bear in mind you will need help again, 
and the better the men are treated the more 
they will feel like working for you again. 

At 1 o’clock everything is once again in 
operation for another five hours, till 6 o’clock, 
when work ends for the day. The place is 
deserted; everyone goes home for chores, ex- 
cept the men with the machine, who remain 
as night lodgers. And so the work goes on 
for three or four @qays, until the task is fin- 
ished, and the winter’s supply of cow feed 
is stored away for future use. 
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3—Tile Silo 
Is Quite in 
Favor 
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5—Silos on Leading Live Stock Farm 


Dairy, Farmers Regard Well-Built Silo of Any One of Several Materials Essential to Profitable Farm Business 
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Financing the Farm 








Interest among farmers in the Ped- 
ral land bank is developing in the 
east. The plan 
has real merit, 
and I shail ex- 
pect to see the 
loans increase 
eno rm ously. 
T he _ regional 
bank for the 
east is located 
a t Springfield, 
Mass, The offi- 
ers are hard 
pressed to keep 
pace with the 
demand upon 
their time. The 
The local banks 
are offering no 
crit sm against the scheme, and no 
genuine criticism can be offered. The 
forces that may be expected to line 
up in opposition are the sharp money 
lenders who are in the business of 
money-making, and thereby lose an 
opportunity for advantage over the 
borrower. The attitude of the gov- 
ernment is one of co-operation ind 
belpfulness The danger of prema- 
ture or unnecessary foreclosure is re- 
moved. The farmer who is looking 
after his business with reasonable 
care can go to bed and sleep soundly. 
The loan must not exceed 1 mM 
valuation on the land, and 20% on the 
buildings, and an annual 5% inter- 
est will, in 4) years, pay off the ob- 
ligaition Not more than the interest 
can be paid until five years. have 
elapsed, t n anv part or ill “of the 
loan can be paid Thi seems fair. 
Somehow omeway our farms must 
have more working ipital if we are 
to increase our production More 
machinery and soil improvements that 
one crop cannot pay 
Municipalities learned the lesson 
long ago that they must have water, 
sewage and street improvements and 
that those who used them must help 
pay the bill And so, long-term bonds 
were issued, and a small sinking fund 
created out of the annual interest, 
which would, in about a generation, 
pay the debt We are all familiar 
with local villages that have done 
this thing 
Now the farmers are permitted to 
develop the same principal through 
the land bank Furthermore, 10 men 
are required to organize the _ local 
association, which teaches and de- 
velops co-operation and community 
spirit and interest. I have recently 


miade some appraisals for the govern- 


ment, following the inspection and ap- 
praisal o he local loan committee, 
which had exercised exceedingly con- 
servative judgement: in fact, the men 
themselves, seeking loans, had _ not 
asked more in most cases than could 
be granted 

Until confidence has been secured 
loans should be kept under the 50% 
and 20 rule There is almost no 
end of factors that must be considered 
in placing values, and they cannot be 
measured with a vard stick. 

Editor Rurkett has well said that 
the success or failure of this great 
government enterprise depends upon 


judgment We shall have more con- 
fidence in bankers and all classes of 
business men after an experience that 
aevelops more business world contact. 


No wonder we often become jealous, 
duo to our residential and business 
isclation. The federal land bank law 
is a constructive piece of work, and 
will be far-reaching in its effect upon 
our rural life and business 

Some Officials from Here—Sure! 


The southeastern corner of St Law- 


rence county, N Y, is rocky, hilly, 
and. altogether, pretty rugged and 
no everyone would be contented 
there, iultthough the soil is wonder- 
fully productive My destination led 
me away back on an unworked road 











wife, happy and contented, with seven 
children, aged from two to nine, each 
one arriving singly—a more healthy, 
finely formed, and well-behaved 
bunch I have never seen. To be sure, 
they were barefooted and fed upon 
the simplest food, but were well-nour- 
ished. A picture 
kids sticks in my mind, and I am say- 
ing what chance in competition has 
the overfed, overdressed child of 
wealth in a life fight for supremacy? 

This paragraph is being written 
en route home from New York, where 
T saw young human life playing in 
the gutters on the one hand, and “re- 
fined” young men and women after 
luncheon smoking cigarets together. 
These extremes are a common sight 
in New York, Again the comment 
ind prayer that our future officials 
rn.ay be chosen from raw material of 
southern St Lawrence rather than 
from either one of the metropolitan 
extremes. 


Legislative Farming 


If rumor is correct trouble is at 
hand in the New York sfate food com- 
mission. Is it any wonder when $5090,- 
OOO is suddenly turned loose for the 
telling of things we all knew and for 
circularizing the farmers? A lot of 
bad blood has already been developed 
and now the legislature is to under- 
take to correct the mistakes, all just 
because someone did not think at the 
that not a bushel of grain nor 
a ton of hay nor a can of milk could 
be produced on paper, in railroad 
trains or by the postotlice department. 
however, seems to have 
thrived under these conditions. 

We are now and always have been 


outset 


Trouble, 


trying hard to manage the agricul- 
tvral affairs of New York § through 
legislation and the agencies akin to 
it. What we need most is more work- 
ing farms with tools, horses, and a 
desire to get into the field and do 
scme plain, old-fashioned work in 
ercowing plants. We can use some of 
the money that the legislature often 
freely appropriates to clear away 


rubbish, pick up stones and plow more 
and deeper, but we cannot get it for 
such a purpose, and so our only hope 
is to wait until those who have sup- 
posed that food was made in a store 
find themselves hungry, then they will 
come out and work with us.—[H. E. 
Cook. 


Custom Tractor Work 


I should like to know how much it 
would be worth to plow oats stubble, 
double disk and drag it and drill it in 
fall wheat. A neighbor of mine has 50 
acres to plant. I have a 10-20 tractor, 
pulling three 14-inch plows, a 10-foot 
double disk, a three-section drag, and a 
10-foot drill. The entire outfit cost me 
about $1200.—[A. R. Van D G. 

You can do the work necessary on 
these 50 acres for $8 an acre and 
make a profit of nearly $7 a day, after 
allowing for depreciation, interest, re- 
pairs, fuel and wages of operator. You 
should be able to do all the work in 
10 days. I secured these figures by 
the following method: Ten per cent 
depreciation, 6. interest, 4% repairs, 
will make an annual charge of $240. 
A survey conducted by the Iowa state 
college last year indicated that the 
average tractor was used 68 days per 
year. On this basis your overhead 
expense will be $3.91 per day. Fuel 
cost on this tractor will be about 23 
gallons of kerosene at 8 cents, $1.84, 
lubricating oil one gallon, 40 cents. 
Allowing $2 for your operator, you 
have a total expense of $8.05 per day. 
Expense in 10 days, $80.50. 

In a 10-hour day you can plow 
about 8% acres with a three-button 
plow, double disk and drill about 25 
acres per day with your present equip- 
ment, which makes a total of 10 days’ 
work for the 50 acres. The charges 
on the different operations could be 
divided about as follows: Plowing $2 
per acre, double disking and dragging 


of that bunch of" 









75 cents per acre, drilling 25 cents per 
acre. 

The depreciation is placed at 10% 
because the tractor should last you 10 
years if given the proper kind of care. 
Interest at 6% is about the usual rate 
you would expect from your money 
invested. Repairs will depend almost 
entirely on the operator, but 4% has 
been found to be about the average 
on farm machinery in an investigation 
conducted by the United States de- 
partmert of agriculture. 





Motor Trucks Market Crops 


In many parts of New Jersey motor 
trucks have been purchased to market 
direct. It has been found that such 
shipments are more rapid than by 
railway. Fruit congestion and short- 
age of cars not only this year but in 
the past has often put perishable 
products in the large markets, late 
hours causing disastrous prices to be 
received. For long hauls, that is, to 
the larger consuming centers like New 
York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Chicago farmers must depend upon 
the railroads. To reach the close by 
markets the motor truck actually 
beats the railroad, both as to cost and 
tifie. Hundreds of the biggest trucks 
obtainable, some of them with a car- 
rying capacity of several tons, are on 
the road between farms and markets, 
serving farmers better than they have 
ever been served before. Long Island 
has discovered the value of the motor 
truck also, and this equipment is now 
replacing horse-drawn wagons as well 
as freight cars. 

Railroad delays in the past have 
caused serious losses to shippers, par- 
ticularly for the more perishable prod. 
ucts. Last winter Horace Roberts, 
one of the most successful, competent 
and thorough farmers of New Jersey, 
shipped his peaches to New York di- 
rect from his orchard in big motor 
trucks. These were long trips from 
Mr Roberts’s farm, but the results 
were highly satisfactory compared 
with previous experience that delayed 
freight shipments. A few hours dif- 
ference in reaching market may make 
a big difference as to prices the prod- 
ucts bring. By controlling the ship- 
ment, as the motor truck makes it 
possible to do, this loss is overcome. 

In parts of New Jersey, motor 
freight routes have been opened up, 
particularly in the truck-growing dis- 
tricts, thus the owner of a small farm 
or other grower who does not have a 
full load of produce can combine with 
neighbors and a full load be easily se- 
cured. Both fruits and vegetables go 
direct into the markets. Other motor 
trucks are used for hauling such 
produce to central shipping points 
from which this produce is sent by 
rail to cities hundreds or thousands of 
miles away. 


I have had good success with the 
10-20 tractor, although my expe- 
rience is limited to this spring. I 
feel that the tractor has come to stay. 
Our tractor runs to perfection on 
kerosene, consuming about 1% gallons 
an hour, unless overloaded. It enables 
me to do more and better work with 
one man and four horses than in 
previous years with two men. and 
seven horses. I am of the opinion 
that a lighter tractor would be better 
on a smaller farm, especially if soil 
is sandy and inclined to be wet, as 
miring is the fault of a heavy ma- 
chine. We do not yet realize that we 
can wait until the ground is dry and 
then overtake the horse method, do- 
ing better work as soil is in better con- 
dition.—[E. G. Fox, Barker, N Y. 





I own a good 8-16 tractor which 
I have used for plowing, harrowing 
and hauling on the road, also for road 
dragging, and some light belt power 
used on the farm. I am _ neither 
knocking nor boosting the tractor, but 
anyone buying a tractor should not 
dispose of their old tried horse until 
they know what they can_do with a 
tractor, as there may be lots of disap- 
pointments. When a man starts with 
a tractor he should take it as an extra 
until he learns what he can do. If 
the weather conditions are favorable, 
the tractor will do most of the hard 
work on a farm. Last fall when the 
silage was off the field, I put the 
double disk behind the tractor and tut 
the field up ready for rye, with per- 
fect success.—[{L. E. Sanor, Hast 
Rochester, O. 


I believe the 9-18 Case tractor for 
the average farmer is a money-maker. 
It will do the work of six. horses at 
a much less expense. It is my opinion 
that no farmer owning 100 acres can 
afford to be without a tractor. I find 
for tilling the orchard it is very sat- 
isfactory.—[Everett W. Ferguson, 
Seneca Castle, N Y. 
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Trucking Crops 





Watermelons a Favorite Crop 


Watermelons are a hard 
bring to a financial success. On gp 
capital and recently cleared lang 
takes a lot of hard work to get 
turns from the crop. However, 
continued effort supplemented py 
lot of sound judgment, J. P. [yp 
mann of Cumberland county, N J, y 
made a success with the crop, aver 
ing 600 or moré watermelons to ; 
acre in average years. Mr Lovemap 
now owns and operates 32 acres, , 
of which are in truck. Althoy 
watermelons are one of his favorit, 
he raises other crops, some of whig 
give bigger returns to the acre th 
the melons. 

Referring to his work, Mr [py 
mann writes: “I raise no hay or og 
but keep three horses, a dozen ho 
one cow and several hundred chick 
ens. T have the honor to own one 
the finest teams in the county. | y 
three to five men during the mark 
season, and pay the best wages in { 
neighborhood. Early tomatoes ha 
given me a return of $175 to the ac 
but owing to a small crop last year 
did not realize as much. Late tom 
toes turned out even worse 
years ago I received $500 for my crop 
last year it was $60. I had a h 
acre of eggplants which grew nice 
and sold at a fair price. Three acre 
of cantaloups yielded $100 to the arc 
Five acres of sweet potatoes we 
fuly as good a crop last year as in the 
previous season, when they brought 
me $100 an acre.” 

As watermelons are one of his fa. 
vorite crops, he has tried out nearly 
every variety that can be raised ig 
South Jersey. The Dixie formerly 
seemed to be the most profitable va- 
riety, but in the last few years he 
has had more success with the Tom 
Watson. As the watermelon patch 
offers a splendid opportunity to grow. 
ing a cover crop, Mr Lovemann hw 
found it advisable to sow |; crimson 
clover when cultivating for the last 
time. This has afforded ample pro- 
tection and humus during the fall and 
winter. 

A crop of 900 watermelons to the 
acre is not at all unusual, although the 
average is less. These sell for prices 
ranging from $8 or $10 to $25 a 1 
melons. The Tom Watson variety, 
being of uniform size, has averaged 
$160 to the acre in years of good yield 
and good prices. On the average, $1® 
to the acre is considered a good re- 
turn, 

Although watermelons are the chiet 
truck crop, cantaloups, commercial 
peppers, eggplants and tomatoes sive 
splendid returns. Last year Mr Love 
mann tried out the Model cantaloup, 
which has proved to be one of the 
best eating varieties of any that he 
has grown. It even beats his strain 
of Improved Jenny Lind, as it brings 
5 cents a basket higher on the mar- 
ket and gives a larger yield to th 
acre. Fine, large fruit of this variety 
packs eight to 10 melons to the bas 
ket, sells at sight and makes a sur 
customer. One of the better paying 
crops is commercial peppers. These 
often give a return of $250 to the acre 
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Controlling Squash Vine Borer 

Covering the joints of the vine 
with earth may be the means of sav- 
ing your pumpkin or squash crop 
from ruin by the squash vine borer. 
Sometimes carbon bisulphide may bé@ 
squirted into their burrows to kill 
these pests, if cutting them out by 
hand is too big a task. If a squash 
vine is covered at intervals with soil, 
roots will start at the joints covered 
It then does not depend on only one 
root, and if squash vine borers infest 
it, their injuries will not be partic 
ularly noticeable. 

These borers attack pumpkins and 
related crops as well. They are white 
larve, about an inch long, and f 
within the stem. Wilting of the vines 
soon follows their attacks. Excre 
ment like sawdust is found on the 
ground near their burrows. If bisul 
phide of carbon is put in an oil + 
and injected into these burrows, * 
will kill the borers hidihg in them 
Where only a few occur they may b¢ 
removed by cutting a  longitudi 
slit in the vine, killing the pest 20 
tying the wound with a small piece ot 
cloth. 
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There is a sound old maxim which says 
that if you want a thing well done, you 
must do it yourself. 


Our experience in the tire business has 
been a constant confirmation of this truth. 


We wanted a thing well done—we wanted 
the Goodyear Tire well done beyond 
comparison. 


In striving to have it well done, we found 
the accepted formulas of tire-making wholly 
inadequate. 


We found, for example, that the type of 
bead commonly used invited rim-cutting. 


So we developed the No-Hook bead, 
which protects Goodyear Tires from rim- 
cutting. 

We found that the type of base commonly used 
stretched and was insecure. 


So we evolved the Braided Piano-Wire base, which 
didn’t stretch, and which was secure. 


We found that the accepted method of curing al- 
lowed wrinkles in the fabric, with consequent 
blow-outs. 


So we perfected the On-Air cure, which permitted 
inspection and prevented such wrinkles. 


We found that as the skill of workmen varied, the 
quality of the tires varied. 


Ml 


ell Done Beyond Comparison 


So we produced the Tire-Making machine and 
reduced the chances of human fallibility. 


We found that the fabric used in tires lacked in 
the strength we wanted. 

So in our own mills we developed a fabric stronger 
than the world had known before. 

These are only a portion of the things we have 
had to do for ourselves, in order to make Goodyear 
Tires well done beyond comparison. 

These are only a few of the factors contributing to 
that quality in Goodyear Tires which has made 
them a proper monument to our endeavors. 

They are very much better tires than would other- 
wise be possible. 

So much better that the motorists of these United 
States buy more of them than of any other brand. 


You will come to Goodyear Tires—the growing 
margin of Goodyear leadership assures it. 


When you do come to them, you will buy them 
of the Goodyear Service Station Dealer near you. 


He will help you, after the purchase, to get out of 
Goodyear Tires all that we have built into them— 
that is his mission. 


He will tell you why Goodyear Tubes are better 
tubés—and what they mean in lowering tire expense. 


And he will explain to you the function of the 
Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit, which, as a primary ele-~ 
ment in tire conservation, certainly should be in 
your Car. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 














Successful Crops 


You may be certain of big profitable 
crops if you adopt the most up-to-date 
method of seed grain treatment as re- 


commended by the U. S. Dept. of 


RMALDEHYD. 


FOR Farmers Friend 


This powerful disinfectant destroys 
grain smuts, rust and fungus growth. 
it prevents flax wilt, also scab and 
black-leg diseases of toes. It rids 
stables and chicken houses of disease 
germs and flies. Formaldehyde is 
surely a great boon to the farmer. 
Our Formaldehyde at your dealer, 
35 cents in pint bottles will treat 40 
bushels of seed. “Big illustrated Hand 
Book sent on request—free. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William Street New York, 
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OVERLOADED 


Friction means shorter life for 


horse, harness and axle. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 


Stops friction. Makes permanent 
bearing surface. 


Eureka Harness Oil keeps 
old leather good as new. Fille 
3 of the leather, prevents 
and breaking. 


the po 


cracking 


Standard Oil Company of New York 
Principal Offices 

New York 

Buffalo 


Albany 
Boston 


NOTICE 

TO TIVE CONSIGNOR CREDITORS 

of G. FURMAN & COMPANY. 
You and t uu, as cot wr creditors of G 
FURMAN & COMPANY 1-2-3 West Washington 
Mart New Y . N y for farm rod " 
@igned to the said G. Furman & Company to be sold 
on commission, and all persons having claims against 
the said G. Furman 
med to the said 


sign 


for farm produce 
commission merchants to be 
sion, are | t notified, in pursuance 
sarmter S44. La f 19 that you are required 
le a verified statement of your claim against the 
aon 1 wits with the undersigned 

f Agricultu at Agrioultural 

1 Lodge St . Albany, N 

‘rc 4th and you are 

ne 


Company 


¢@ nims t so filed on or before 

1 not reoeive consideration in any action 
m the bond heretofore filed 

& Compan 
CHARLES S. WILSON 
Commissioner of Agricul 

Dated, Albany. N. Y., 
Juve 16, 1917 {Advertisement 


SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN — Keeping IN OL 


SPLASH OIUNG 
Constantly Flooding 
Every Bearing With 
*} Oil,Makes it Pumpla 
The Lightest Breeze 


OIL SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED And Prevents Wear 
DNLY ONCE A YEAR f 
POUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Load 

Every feature desirable in a windmill in the 

AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Ergines — Pumps — Tanks 
Water Supply ‘.oods — Steel Frame Saws 


Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2509 i2m Sr. Coreaco 


FAT CORN 


Kills Rats and Mice Harmless to Humans 
SEED, HARDWARE, DRUG, GENERAL STORES 





Neo Odors 





‘Pure Unleached Hardwood Ashes 


Tho best Potash Fortiliser. They solve tho fertiliser 
probiom., Correspondence invited. dress 

JOHN JOYNT, L.8.297 LUCKNOW, ONTARIO 
Befereacea, Duan's & Bradstreet’s,or Bank of Hamfiton, Lucknow 
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Live Stock and Poultry 
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Horse Forage Poison Conquered 

The specific organism which causes 
forage poisoning in horses has just 
been discovered by Dr R. M. Graham, 
the new pathologist at the university 
of ‘Illinois. To combat its effect a 
serum has been made and tried out 
successfully in aseries of experiments 
in a region where horses died from 
forage poison last year. The cause 
of the trouble is a microbe organism 
which infects the horse eating moldy 
silage. Different feeds were tried out, 
proving definitely that silage was 
guilty. Five horses died on this test 
feed. Cattle were not affected. 

The process of working up an, anti- 
toxin serum was similar to the meth- 
od of making hog cholera serum. A 
small dose of the infecting organisms 
was given to a horse, which was then 
protected with a dose of artificially 
prepared antitoxin. Little by little as 
the dose was increased, the horse was 
able to develop sullicient resisting 
power to take an almost unlimited 
amount of the poison and survive. 
The blood of the immune horse was 
then made into serum sufficient to 
protect a large herd of from 
ordinary infections. This new discov- 
ery promises great protection to 
horses in all parts of the country. 


horses 


Parasites Affect Young Cattle 

Serious among young cattle 
are due to internal parasites. These 
worms enter the cattle while they are 
grazing on infested pastures during 
the summer, and the symptoms are 
usually evident during the fall and 
winter. Attention is first attracted by 
the apparent unthriftiness of the ani- 
mal, in spite of liberal feeding. The 
ippetite becomes altered and consti- 
pation occurs, depending on the de- 
gree of the infestation and the loca- 
tion of worms. The cattle then gen- 
erally show a baggy swelling beneath 
the jaw, due to aft impoverished con- 
dition of the blood, and then they be- 
come weaker and weaker until they 
ire finally unable to arise unless given 
assistance 

In prescribing a treatment for the 
disease it is better to prevent same as 
far as possible rather than to hope for 
a cure after infection. The best pre- 
ventive is to graze the cattle upon 
pastures during the sum- 
mer months, though the permanent 
pasture may be used if two or more 
are available, so that grazing may be 
rotated. Horses and hogs may be safe- 
ly grazed on the infected patures after 
the cuttle and sheep have been re- 
moved, as the parasites are not found 
in other classes of animals except the 
ruminants. Should it be impossible to 
use other than infested pastures dur- 
ing the summer time, an abundance 
of salt containing five parts of cop- 
peras should be used. 


losses 


temporary 


Hogs on Truck Farm 
KILLEN, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

My two Berkshire sows have three 
times averaged 12 at a litter. They 
have enabled me to raise between 50 
anc 40 shotes a year ever since they 
came into breeding. Breeding ani- 
mals were in such demand locally 
that I was practically cleaned out of 
all but the two by people who came 
for them. The butchers came and did 
the hauling of those animals that I 
raised to killing sizes. Some of these 
weighed 300 pounds. The weights 
rreferred were 100 to 150 pounds. 

I feed my hogs in pens as a general 
thing, but allow them free range of a 
medium sized pasture. They have 
what corn they will clean up and all 
the buttermilk they will drink. This 
buttermilk is haule* 2% miles from a 
factory. The pasture consists of oats, 
rape, Canada field peas and some 
vetch, both winter and spring. I have 
noticed that the hogs select the pea 
plants first. This pasture is good, but 
I like alfalfa much better. Besides 
the green stuff the animals gather 


di. Wh 


themselves, they get all the alfalfa hay 
they will eat. They are greedy for it, 
and do remarkably well upon it. 

During cantaloup, tomato and corn 
seasons, the animals get all the grades 
not good enough to ship to market. 
Besides this they always have salt 
end ashes within reach. I think the 
reason my hogs have been free from 
cholera is that I provide ample 
variety of feed and use air-slaked 
lime freely around their pens. This I 
prefer to whitewashing. 

By means of these hogs I can make 
manure cheaper than I can buy it. 
The animals utilize a wonderful 
amount of rough material and con- 
vert it into the very best quality of 
manure. 


Spray for Poultry House—A _  kero- 
sene spray for the interior of the poul- 
try house is preferable to whitewash. 
A spray consisting of 97% kerosene 
and 3% of any of the standard stock 
dips is best for this purpose. When 
this is used there is no tendency for 
the mixture to scale off as is the case 
with lime wash. The lime mixture 
leaves ideal places behind the scales 
for the propagation of parasites. Lime 
wash is effective inasmuch as it covers 
the parasites and thereby kills them, 
but as soon as it begins to reel it is 
worse than useless. 


Keep Premises Sanitary—Spoiled or 
decayed flesh when eaten by poultry 
will usually cause limberneck. The 
dead fowls must be burned or buried. 


Jottings from Farmers 


Ingenuity Makes Ends Meet 

I am trying a cheap way to build 
up 20 acres of light, sandy land that 
has been “skun” for years. My 8-16 
tractor has just turned over the sod 


_and weeds, drawing two 14-inch plows, 


and a smoothing harrow that lapped 
half. This made a splendid soft seed 
bed 6 to 8 inches deep. My new rye 
crop on another field that has yielded 
heavily is about to be threshed and 
will use from it for seeding this light 
land, sowing per acre one bushel of 
rye with which is thoroughly mixed 
10 pounds of genuine winter vetch. 
The seed drill drawn by two horses 
drill in and covers both these seeds 
and 400 pounds of fertilizer per acre, 
all at one operation. Will then roll 
the field to compact the soil and pre- 
serve moisture. This growth should be 
a thick mass 2 feet high. Before 
plowing, next spring when the time 
comes to plow under for corn or 
late potatoes, we then disk with 
the big double-action engine cutaway 
harrow drawn by tractor, so as to 
make the humus more available. Am 
in hopes thus to add to the soil a 
generous supply of vegetable matter 
and $25 to $50 worth per acre of ni- 
trogen obtained from the air by the 
vetch. For same reasons, have also 
sowed vetch and rye in all my corn 
just before last cultivating. Nitrate 
will be so high next spring, farmers 
must thus raise their own supply.— 
{H. M., Wisset Farms, Mass. 

Seeing in American Agriculturist a 
request for advice about onion favor 
in milk, let me state that I have used 
charcoal. I buy the kind that is used 
for chickens and put this char- 
coal and clean stone (to serve 
as a weight) in a clean, white cloth 
thoroughly sterilized and drop in the 
milk. The charcoal it would seem 
absorbs the odors. I have used this 
method and find it satisfactory. The 
amount of charcoal does not matter, 
just so one gets enough; and the stone 
must be large enough to carry the 
bundle to the bottom of the milk. It 
is simple but, grand—{Mrs Louisa 
Harnish, Pennsylvania, . 
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UR Elevator Digger is built i 
sizes with a tI. suitable we 
te : rie he 

nd, w > 
operator rides and is saved the labor ef 
hand diggin 
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For small growers we build the re. 
nowned Success Junior Walking Digger, 
Write us the size of your 1917 crop, and 
we, without obligating you, will send 
special new Potato C: e, and 
Digger can be 


ew 
ain how a F 
breaby ambled 
Lid., Box 231 , York, Pa 
We also 
Sractore, Grain Drills, ste. ab for Minty, 
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GROW MORE WHEAT 


Join the Million Acre Wheaf 
Campaign and help New York 
State grow her own breadstuf., 
Other States, too, are increasing 
the acreage of grain. Use good 
seed, fertilize liberally and make 
a Perfect Seed Bed with 


“ bh 71 
Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 

J._F. Eastman, agronomist, Morrisville, 

- Y., Says: “The ‘Acme’ is 
valuable for finishing a 
It compacts the soil well below and leaves & 
quite loose on top.” 

: Ome-horse to four-horse; 

3 ft. to 17% ft. wide. Send today for “The 
Aome Way to Crops That Pay’’—free. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 
120 Elm St. — 
Millington, 
New Jersey 



































SALINA, KANSAS 


ARVESTER 


That beats them al). One horse cuts two rows. Carrien 


the shock. Worked by 1, 2 or 3 men. No danger. 
twine. Free trial. We also make Stump Pullers sod 
Ditchers. Catalog free. 


Agents wanted. 
H. K. BENNETT & CO., WESTERVILLE, OHI0 


or SLB 



























Plan early for fall seeding 
—carefully prepare seed- 
bed i 





of the right variety—sow 
“‘Hoffman’s 
Seed Wheat” 


Grown in famous Lancas- 
ter Wheat Belt—known in 
every section for its hardi- 
se ness — vitality — produc- 
@ tiveness. Isreliable—means 
increased yields wherever 
taken to be sown. y 













bearded sorts a 
cleaned clean — free rye, 
cockle, garlic, chess, smut. 
Shown here is the head of 
**Leap’s Prolific’’ variety— 
yielding 35 to 48 bushels per 
acre. 
, Seed must please you. Sold 
ack Plan. Costs 
$1 per acre to 
change to Hoffman's Seed.” 


 ‘‘Hoffman’sWheat Book” 


Describes varieties — tells 
How to Get a Crop of Wheat” 
—offers other farm seeds. Itis 
free—with samples—if you tell 
where you saw this offer. 

Write for it today. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 
Landisville, Lancaster Ce., Pa. 


(i SPLIT HICKORY 


) AFTER HARVEST 



























Prices ! 
If you need a buggy or har- 
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a span spring, 
"ll save you ce) you 
d y NOW. You won’t have s 
another chance to buy La 
as - fey Harvest Prices” gy 
I quoting for a 
limited time. Write today for . 7 
ry Sie FREE © 
New Catalog 


‘and see for yourself the money you can 
z over the 150 nifty ptyiee, BP: LIT 
wo! '. 








With gasoline selling around 
30c a gallon, it should interest you to 
know that tires that are insufh- 
ciently inflated need 259% more 
gasoline to pull them along the 
toad than tires that are inflated to 
the right pressure. With a 


Schrader Universal 


Tire Pressure Gau e 
you can keep your tires infl 

nght pressure. 

Price in U. S. A. One Dollar 











teel Posta-Barb 
wy FROM PACTORY_FREIGHT PA 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 13¢ 
per rod ap. Get free Book and Sample to 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
- Cleveland, 




















“"] THE RIGHT 
for Eggs 
BOX ond chicks 
Easy to pack, come 
flat, do not break 
the eggs. Ship any 
: distance. Write 
. for prices. 
NES TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 
Farmingdale, ‘.s. New York 
le, Mae ; 
2 (WELL ys* WELL 
- on PAYS 
:. » Own @ machine of your own. Cash or easy 
 coniat erins, Many styles and sizes for all purposes 
ors Write for Circular 
SAS. WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
















































Harvesting Wonderful Peaches on New York Farm 


A New York orchard returning 
peaches. Whether grown 


should have its quota of peach trees. 


this splendid fruit. 


More Money for Peaches - 


The plan to advertise the food 
merits of peaches is being put into ef- 
fect by the peach growers’ associn- 
tion of New England. A series of 
short and interesting articles of a 
newsy and timely nature will be fur- 
nished to all the daily and weekly 
newspapers. The gist of this material 
will be circulated in bulletin form in 
large quantities by the public safety 
committee and board of agriculture of 
each of the New England states. Sup- 
ply and demand of peaches in each of 
the principal markets of New England 
will be reported daily to all growers 
at 9am. An effort will be made to 
route shipments from day to day so 
as to avoid a glut in one market and 
a shortage in another. 

Similar efforts in all other states 
might be helpful in the marketing of 
peaches and other perishable products. 
This is the first year of the attempt, 
and while too much must not be ex- 
pected of it, something may result. 
Experience may show how to do bet- 
ter another season. Local markets, 
villages and small towns will be sup- 
plied with peaches direct from the or- 
chards instead of through the big 
cities. 


Converting Cider Into Vinegar 

I put two barrels of cider down for the 
purpose of making vinegar. Up to now 
it is only like hard cicer. Is there any- 
thing I can do to get it to turn into 
vinegar.—[John Chilton, Pennsylvania. 

I would advise that the vinegar bar- 
rel be placed where the temperature 
is 70 to 80 degrees or more, and that 
some mother of vinegar be added. The 
bung-hole should be left open to ad- 
mit air. Under these conditions I see 
no reason why the cider should not 
be changed into vinegar in the course 
of three or four months or possibly 
more.—[L. L. Van Slyke, New York 
Station. 


Has New Corn Picker 


IT read your advice in regard to in- 
ventions and it seemed to me just what 
I have been looking for. I would like to 
know your advice on a little invention 
I have. It is intended to pick up scat- 
tered ears of corn atfer the field has 
been cut with a binder. It saves stoop- 
ing over and is a little faster and a lot 
easier than picking by hand. I do not 
have a patent. Could I sell the idea to 
some firm? —[O. W. 

Nearly all of the manufacturers 
have a very expensive experimental 
force. These men do very little but 
experiment on new kinds of machines 
and do their best to improve the old 
ones. In order to earn their salary 
they have to produce inventions or 
improvements on old ones which will 
keep the company in the front rank 
of their respective lines. If a new in- 
vention is submitted to the company, 
it is turned over to these men, who 
decide whether it would be worth 
while for the company to make a ma- 
chine like the one submitted. If they 
decide it is worth while, it is then 
their business to see if they cannot 
make one somewhat like it, to do the 
same business, but not to infringe on 
any other patent. They will not buy 
a patent unless they ‘find that they 


for commercial purposes or not 
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farm 
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in 
every 
and health 


its debt of promise 


There is wealth 
cannot make a similar machine which 
does not infringe. If your machine 
has some principles which it is im- 
possible to get around, you’ have a 
chance to sell it, otherwise your 
pects are not very good. 

I do not believe that your chanc: 





pros- | 


| 
s 


for selling an idea without having it | 
patented would be very good. If it is 
worth while you may be sure that 


the companies would make something 





very nearly like it and patent their 
own idea. 
August Apple Spraying — When 


spraying apple trees in August to pre- 
vent wormy fruit, kill any diseases 
on the trees at the same time. Bor- 
deaux mixture along with arsenate of 


lead will serve this double purpose 
Codling moth and some other apple 
insects, such as lesser apple worm, 


are killed by a summer spray of three 
pounds arsenate of lead paste, or half 
as much powder in 50 gallons water. 


Scab, bitter rot, sooty fungus and 
other fungous diseases will be 
checked if 2-2-50 bordeaux mixture, 
two pounds copper sulphate, two 
pounds quicklime and 50 gallons 
water, is used instead o0* vater.— 


[Ohio Station. 


We received a check in full for our 


eggs sent to J. Stern, New York. We 
thank American dAgriculturist for 
your service in this matter.—[E. Van 


Geison, Holley, N Y. 








Preparing 
for Tomorrow 


Many people seem able 
to drink coffee for a time 
without apparent harm, 
but when health disturb- 
ance, even though slight, 
follows coffee’s use, it is 
wise to investigate. 


Thousands of homes, 
where coffee was found 
to disagree, have changed 
the family table drink to 


Instant 
Postum 


With improved health, 
and it usually follows, the 
change made becomes a 
permanent one. It pays 
to prepare for the health 
of tomorrow. 


‘* There’s a Reason ’”’ 














APPLY LIME THIS FALL 
Orders must be placed at once to prevent 


disappointment. The extraordinary car 
shortage makes this imperative. 
Caledonia Mari Lime, the most soluble cal- 
cium carbonate, proves most economi- 
cal. Write for prices, facts, analysis, etc. 
CALEDONIA MARL BRANCH 
International Agricultural Corporation 
816 Marine Bank Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y 








Seed grown in Northwest—4 
4 strains. Write today fos 
booklet “How to Grow 
Alfalfa.”” You'll like ite 
TIMOTHY seed—cleanest—heavy—vigorous—3 gradese 
SEED WHEAT—8 kinds—Samples and Catalog Free. 
A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Box A, Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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not go to college. 
and in responsible positions. 


Agriculture 


The school offers two-year 
and short winter courses 
in general agriculture, 
dairying, poultry, _ hus- 
bandry and horticulture. 


to 
ments: 
8th grace. 
Best Equipment; 


F.G. HELYAR, Director, Dr 


Some of the Farm Buildings 








‘For Catalog or Information write 


awer A, Morrisville, N.Y. 


Agriculture 
Home Economics 


Two Year Courses 
For Young People Who Cannot Go to College 


and who desire a thoroughly practical training to pre- 
pare them for farm life in all its branches. 


New York State School of Agriculture 
at Morrisville, N. Y. 


which offers a thoroughly practical training to boys and girls who can- 
The graduates of the school are successful at home 


Tuition is Free 
residents 
York. Entrance require- 
16 years of age 
and completion of the 


Large Farm; Excellent Athletic Teams; 
Wholesome Environment. 





Home Economics 


Two-year and short winter 
courses in domestic science 
and art. Year trades 
courses in dressmaking 
and millinery. 


of New 
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of the corn harvest. 
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_ Prompt Deliveries 
on Unadilla Silos ! 


There is yet time to place your order and have it delivered in advance 
We can take care of you, if you act now. 


Defend Your Profits with a Unadilla Silo 


Corn silage (even that made from an immature or frosted crop) is the best and cheapest 
milk and meat producing roughage known. It ordinarily saves feeding half as much hay, 
high-priced oil meal and mill feed. With all products commanding war-time prices next 
winter, plenty of silage to feed will increase your dairy profits amazingly. But, Silo prices, 
like everything else, have advanced and they're going higher. However, here’s a coupon, 
which if used as directed, will let you in right on a Unadilla—it will save you dollars. 


Mail this Price Reserving Coupon TODAY ! 
Does not Obligate—but PROTECTS YoU! 


© gen vores ri roeenesanecroney Haeenrieneieey 
all UNADILLA SILO co., 
ai ox B, Unadilla, N.Y. Date.....+ gudeceescasangvecsnunenasestee 1917 
if i mm,  Maydeecide to erect a Silo this season, Send me catalog. prices and 
bd 2 terms. I send this coupon with the understanding hat — I place order § 
= before September 30th, it isto be accepted at JU rogardices of 
any increase in prices which may be made between this aeted and r ist, 8 
1917—but I am not obliged to buy. 
e asauannsnggnsteovvriscasnsecry (Write name and address plainly) i 
A Ss) 
: 2 
S Name coccccccccccecsescecssssecesesecssccoeeess eecceces 8 
= 
| | | BE P.O, AddresBecccccccccccccccece coccccvcccccccsecccccecs 


»' NAD ty r 

| TT The Unadilla plant is the largest silo manufactory in the East 
it is centrally located to facilitate shipping, heavi 
best silo building materials in Spruce, W 
Oregon Fir, and equipped to rapidly turn out a large number 
of late season orders. 


Unadilla Silo Co., Box B, Unadilla, N. Y. 
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Prompt Shipments 


Best Doors 
Creosoted S$ 
Guy System that will hold your silo erect. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
343 West Street, 


Strongest Hoops 
taves that last 


Rutland, Vermont 














A MONEY SAVING SILO FILLER 






one that cuts the + 


No Silo too High 
for the ROSS 


fl The E. W. Ross Company 





The Ensilage Cutter and Silo Filler that 
~atks, Husks, Leaves a 


S horsepower 


2 “money saver’ becnuse @ 
maker." Don't ex 
macerated long-length corn stalks and chunks 
of corn to make good ——- can't be done. 





Box 652 


the stockman and dairy aye GY 
Corn in short and uniform | 
thereby oqttiing event: and ‘kly tn the silo, ——* 
ing Air Cx 5 h assures proper fermentation 
and good Ensilage. **Sttage Saved is Money Made."" 
The one machine that assures good Ensilage is The 


"ROSS SILO FILLER 


Average Capacity at Low Spee one ton per hour per 
Four sises, 4 to 15 horsepower Gasoline. 
Here is the Ensilage Cutter you want— a 
od sil 
ment—<ion't expect 





Get a Rows and do it right. Catalog on request. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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ne adiscou nts 
GLOBE SILO now 


va Writ 
qui cht 
6- 18 witow STREET, SIDNEY. 4. 


a 4 ¢ oe sito co 








o BEFORE YOU BUV WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 





ee tO S__ p ; 
\ om the market. —— automatic take-up hoop— 
continuous wry oor froat—air-tight door and pee 
manent ladder some of the unusual features. The 


INTERNATIONAL SO CO., 112 Flood Building, MEADVILLE, PA. 














t us send you 


Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book—Free 


AmertcS’s greatest authority on 
Or nator d 
Sergeant’ s Dog ‘Remedies. 


A ag — Drug Co., Inc 
Dept. Richmoad, Va. 














Bios are big money earne 
postal now 
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Sesenininete a Concrete Silo 


Seven years ago I had a wood stave 
silo 17 feet in diameter, 32 feet long, 
built on a concrete foundation. Four 
years ago it was blown down in a 
windstorm. I built it up again, an- 
chored it as well as I know how and 
after this job was completed I con- 
gratulated myself, believing it was up 
to stay. But recently another good 
windstorm came along and down it 
came. I have come to the conclusion 
that in the first cost wood silos are 
cheaper, but considering the painting 
every four or five years, anchoring 
them and tightening and loosening 
hoops every so often, and then after 
all these a storm coming along every 
few years and blowing it down, farm- 
ers under ordinary circumstances can- 
not afford to put up with it. 

Four years ago I put up a concrete 
stave silo 14 by 35 built on a concrete 
foundation. I use the silage for sum- 
mer feeding in place of so many a‘ “es 
of pasture. The first cost of this silo 
was higher, but I have had no trouble 
nor expense since, and it is standing 
right where I put it. I cannot under- 
stand how any farmer can get along 
without silage. I don’t care what kind 
of stock he has. In the winter with 
the day feed and silage one has an 
ideal combination which can be put 


before the stock with the knowledge - 


that it will be relished and bring good 
profits. 


Silage Main Feed for Sheep 


The idea that silage is harmful for 
shep is held by many, the same as it 
is believed that if sheep are fed much 
corn their wool will come off. How- 
ever, through 12 years of experience 
in the sheep business we find that in 
most cases the latter trouble can be 
traced to ticks, scab and other such 
pests, and not to excessive corn feed- 
ine. And so with silage, we find that 
if proper care is taken in filling the 
silo and feeding silage, there is no 
danger of it causing sheep to sicken. 


When and How to Silo 


We find that we can get the most 
feeding value out of silage by letting 
the corn mature fairly well before 
putting it in the silo, instead of put- 
ting it in when it is just in roasting 
ears, as we were first told to do. Al- 
ways aim to have it in the silo before 
it gets frosted, so as to be sure thot 
it is sweet. In our opinion the corn 
should be mature enough to be cut 
and put into shocks, to be in best 
condition for siloing. 

The water must be put in the silage 
as the silo is filled—not every time 
you have filled 5 or 6 feet deep, but 
load that is put in the “jug” 


every 

should be watered. This insures the 
dried leaves on the corn being damp_ 
enough so as not to burn dry ‘when 


the silage gets to fermenting. If the 
silage is not moist enough it will burn 
dry and then one will find dry, moldy 
lumps when feeding. Moldy silage 
we believe is a poison to sheep and 
should in no case be fed. Neither 
should frozen silage be fed, but should 
stand until the weather gets mild 

ough so that it can be broken in 
mail pieces and scattered over the 
warm silage, where it will soon thaw 
out When thawed out it is as good 
as it ever was. If the corn is green 
when siloed, in will require no water. 


Insures Early Lambing 
The mangers should be kept clean 
and sweet and other roughness should 
be fed with the silage as cowpea hay 
and clover, etc. We take silage as 
the main feed for our sheep, and by 
so doing we find that we can have our 
lambs come between February 10 and 
15, and the ewes will have plenty of 
milk for their lambs. Thus the lambs 
are ready for market by the latter 
part of May, at which time they us- 

ually bring the highest prices. 


By having the lambs come early the . 


uaunehinnnnnenniantiagnatbiaapedaaaaeeeeeeieees 
Watchwords in \ Eeaeping silos 
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work is all done before our spring 
work begins—which is an important 
item, as lambing time is the biggog 
time of the year. It often means % 
hours each day, so by having the lit. 
tle ones come early, silage thus turns 
a big trick for us. By the time the 
grass is far enough advanced to let 
the sheep out, we have all the lambs 
and have no ewes to lamb at pasture, 

We also find that silage has the ad. 
vantage over all other feeds when us- 
ing cottonseed meal, for we can scat. 
ter the meal over the Silage in the 
mangers and there is just enough 
moisture to make the cottonseed meal 
or other such feed, as wheat mid. 
dlings, stick. Grain with the rough. 











































ness seems essential. ki 
Our advice to sheep men is be sure m 
and have the right kind of silage for 7 
the sheep, then one can feel assured ' 
that it is as safe to feed as any other pi 
feed. Made right it is the cheapest * 

sheep feed we can get. 
onndsicdianibiainasidnenthinting in 

Rations for Dairy Cows 

The present high prices of feed- rn 


stuffs call for the exercise of careful 
forethought in selecting the feeds that 
will produce the most milk at the 
least cost. The following rations sug. 
gested by A. A. Borland of the Penn- 
Sylvania state college bear special 
reference to economical production. 

When roughage is timothy hay, tim- 
othy hay and corn stover, timothy hay 
and silage or mixed hay and silage, 
two rations are suggested: First, 100 
pounds wheat bran, 200 cottonseed 
meal, 50 gluten feed, 50 linseed meal; 
second, 100 pounds brewers’ dried 
grains, 50 corn and cob meal, 20 
cottonseed meal and 100 linseed meal. 

When roughage is hay, mixed hay 
and corn stover or clover hay and corn 
silage these two rations are suggested: 
First, 100 pounds wheat bran, 20 
gluten feed and 50 cottonseed meal; 
second, 100 pounds corn and cob meal, 
100 cottonseed meal, 50 gluten feed 
and 50 linseed meal. 

When roughage is clover hay and 
corn stover,*feed 250 pounds corn 
and cob meal, 100 cottonseed meal, 0 
gluten feed and 50 linseed meal. When 
roughage is clover or alfalfa hay feed: 
First, 200 pourids corn and cob meal, 
100 ground oats and 100 gluten feed; 
second, 250 pounds corn and cob meal, 
100 wheat bran and 100 gluten feed. 
For pasture grass feeding in late sum- 
mer use 100 pounds bran or dried dis- 
tillers’ corn grains, 150 cottonseed 
meal, 100 gluten feed and 5 linseed 
meal. 

With any of these rations, except 
those involving pasture grass, feed te 
a Guernsey’ or Jersey cow one pound 
grain for every four pounds milk pro- 
duced; to an Ayrshire, Holstein or 
Shorthorn cow feed one pound griin 
to every 4% pounds milk. With the 
pasture grass ration feed to a Jersey 
or Guernsey cow producing over 2% 
pounds milk, one pound grain for 
every 3% pounds milk; to an Ayrshire, 
Holstein or Shorthorn cow producing 
over 25 pounds milk daily, feed one 
pound grain for every 6% pounds 
milk. 





The Silo Pays—My dairy farm con- 
sists of 186 acres, and I believe thai is 
just about right as I keep about 25 
milch cows on hand and about 15 head 
of young cattle. My preference is 
toward the Guernsey breed, and I do 
not believe in the dual purpose cow at 
all because one has a very large cow 
to feed and yet secures a very small 
flow of milk. I have a silo and con- 
sider it a mighty good investment. In 
this locality it is necessary to feed 
seven months of the year. I feed my 
calves on skim milk and oats. My 
herd at the present time consists of @ 
good grade. The dairy business has 
some difficulties, and one of them is ® 
problem of securing good help, but 






the adv are many—one has 
money. his bills as he goes.— 
[c. W. 4 
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KRESO DIP N&I 





Farm Sanitation 


Wii increase Your Profits 
by Keeping’ Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


ts on live hogs prove that 
a2)4 of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill re Hog Cholera irus in 6 








We Willi Send Free Booklets on 


The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. ; 
How to build a’ hog wallow which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy; 
How to keep your hogs free 
parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 
reso Dip Ne. 1 in Original Packages. 


POR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department Animal Industry. 























SAVES WORRY 
FOR MAN AND BEAST 


No-Fly has been used by thousands 
of farmers, dairymen, stockmen, for 
many years. 

A spraying liquid that is guaranteed 
to keep flies away; to be absolutely 
harmless, Will not gum hair or 
taint milk. Ask your dealer—or send 
$1.75 for gallon can, No-Fly 









sprayer, and money-back 
guarantee. Dealer’s name 
appreciated. 






W. D. CARPENTER CO. 
Box 30, Syracuse, N. Y. 











DEATH TO HEAVES 


Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
heaves or money refunded. 


‘ al the up-to-date 
Standard V for Heaves; free booklet 
plains fully. 35 years sale and veterinary use. 
CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 

INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 


TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


parcel post. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 
MONEY BACK 


COLIC wr: 


There is no time to waste when 9 horse gets colle. 
PL-SMNNS OSL EXT URS 
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A new schedule of freight rates on 
milk in interstate traffic to New York 
city,’ Philadelphia and other cities has 
been establishet by the Interstate 
commerce commission, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1917. Up to 280 miles freight 
rates will be less than formerly 
charged by railroads, but beyond 280 
miies a gradual increasing scale will 
be in effect. These new rates on a 
40-quart can will start at 15.5 cents, 
whereas the rate now is 24.2 cents, the 
rates gradually rise, up to 280 miles, 
where the new rate equals the old 
rate, and then continues up to estab- 


lished rates for shipment for 650 
miles, where the rate will be 485 
eents per 40-quart can. 

Railroads in opposing any change 
in freight rates insisted that the oid 
four-zone system be continued. The 
railroads have admitted that theoret- 
ically a mileage scale of rates with 


Nnairow groups is proper, but they have 


asserted that any system other than 
the four-zone rate now in_ force 


would seriously affect the business of 
the dealers. The Interstate commerce 
commission holds that such contention 
is not borne out by the fact, and that 
the shipment of a mileage scale 
would not interfere with train opera- 
tion or schedules. 

The commission holds that the 
fact that dealers who have made in- 
vestments upon the supposition that 
new freight rates would never be 
established, were taking a position of 
presumption, which in itself would be 
unlawful, and that contention should 
be by no means controlling in read- 
justing rates in the future. The com- 
mission holds that “a basis which 
imposes comparatively high rates for 
a short distance and comparatively 
low rates for long distances, cannot be 
sustained on the ground that the busi- 
ness be developed thereunder and has 
become adjusted thereto.” 

The commission holds that “as a 
whole the revenue derived by rail- 
roads from the present rates on milk 
and cream is not unresonable, but 
that in prescribing rates for the 
future, it will be necessary to order 
the establishment of rates which will 
remove the unlawfulness found to 
exist, and which will not impose un- 
duly high transportation charges on 
shippers, producers or consumers and 
will conserve and maintain, so far as 
possible, the revenues of carriers.’-In 


New England the commission  pre- 
scribed 20-mile blocks as the best 
distance rates, but New York rates 


are based on blocks of 10 miles. 
NEW FREIGHT RATES PER 40-QUART CAN 








Miles Cents Miles 
10 or under 5.2 320 to 
10 to 20 16.5 330 to 34 
2 f 340 to 35 
350 to 360.. 


590 to 
600 to 
610 to 
G20 to 


Zone System Out cf Date 


The commission holds that condi- 
tiens have materially changed since 
the milk zones were established in 
March, 1897, or more than 19 years 
ago. For one things, there isa marked 
increase in the volume of shipments. 
The increase, however, is from much 
greater distances than the average of 
the haul 19 years ago. “Shipments 
have decreased from practically all 
points within 100 miles of the ter- 
minals. The marked increase in the 
haul serves to make apparent the dis- 
parity in the rate adjustment as be- 
tween the nearby and remote points.” 

The commission holds that any ad- 
justment that results in the imposi- 
tion of comparatively high rates for 
short distances and comparatively low 
rates for long distances, takes from 
the producer within the short distance 
terriaory whatever advantage he is 
entitled to because of his proximity to 
the consuming market, and gives 
dealers an opportunity to go out to 
far distant points to work up trade 
where production costs are much less. 
Dealers have paid smaller prices to 
such producers, than to others at 
nearer points, thus benefiting neither 
producer nor consumer. At the same 
time this -practice has necessitated 
earriers hauling this milk at a pos- 
sible unremunerative cost, again ben- 
efiting neither producer nor consumer, 
nor yet the carrier of the milk. 

Such a plan, according to the com- 








New Schedule for Milk Rates 


Applicable to New York city and Philadelphia 


mission, makes it unprofitable for 
dairymen to produce milk at a profit 
in eqmparison with its production at 
far distant points. The old ruling 
also has aided dealers in controlling 
prices to producers because at times 
of temporary shortage dealers could 
go to almost any distant point, secure 
milk and have it hauled at a price 
often unprofitable to the carrier. The 
cofimission “therefore holds that 
shipment of milk in than car- 
loads, under the old zone plan is un- 
reasonable and an undue prejudice to 
producers within the regular milk 
producing districts.” 

The commission holds that shippe 
should have the right*’to’go to distan' 
points and secure milk, but unreaso.\- 
able distances should be charged wich 
a higher tariff rate than that wha 
should obtain for the shorter hauis. 
The upshot of the rulings of the coui- 


less 


mission is that producers of milk 
within 280 miles of New York city 
will enjoy a rate shipment at less | 
cost than prevailing at the present 





time, whereas those beyond 2S0 miles | 


will pay more, depending on distiunce. 
The increase will be relatively sinill, 
as seen by the accompanying table 
under 3) miles from the New York 
city market. 

Extent of Milk Tratfilic 


The commission finds that the daily 
consumption of milk in New York 
city is approximately 2,000,000 quarts 
of milk and 110,000 quarts of cream. 
About 80% of these shipments are 
transported in cans and the balance 
in bottles. About 25% of the total is 
shipped in carloads. On the average 
24 trains of about 10 cars each are 
required daily to transport the traf- 
fic. The commission also finds that 
some of the railroad companies have 
commissioned individuals, under terms 
of contract, to go to far-away points 
and stimulate milk production among 
farmers, to erect creameries and re- 
ceiving stations, to supervise loading 
and delivery, to ice less than carload 
shipments, to handie claims and to 
take general charge of such milk 
traflic, and in return for such service 
to receive 12% to 15% of the gross 
revenue thus obtained by the railroad 
cem panies. 

In studying the cost of shipment of 
milk as compared with other prod- 
ucts, the commission declares that un- 
der the old rate, milk shipped in car- 
loads cost the producer 28.9 cents, 
and in less than carloads 535 cents per 
‘ar mile, whereas green vegetables 
were shipped at a rate of 15.7 cents 
per car mile and apples at the rate of 

{To Page 12.] 
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HETHER you are selling 

cream or making butter, 
if you have no separator, or are 
using an inferior or half-worn- 
out machine, you are wasting 
cream, time and labor every day 
you delay the purchase of a 
De Laval. 

You can't afford to wait another 
week. It means too much loss with 
butter at its present high price, and 
the importance Of saving time and 
labor. Let the De Laval start saving 
cream for you right now, and it will 
soon pay for itself, 

_ See the nearest De Laval agent 
right away and let him show you 
what the De Laval will save for you. 
If you do not know the De Laval 
agent, write direct for any desired 
information, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair or lay 
up the horse. $2.00 a bottle at 

druggists or delivered. Book 1! M free. 
W. F. YOUNG. P.0.F., 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass 
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for you to sell the grain. 


money their milk will bring. 


profit to you. 


ship it promptly and completely. 


place your order now. 


we shall need our corn crop ourselves. 
money. Make more money on your milk, too! 


INTERNATIONAL 
Special Dairy Feed 


costs less than grain and will make each cow yield one to two more quarts 
of milk daily. It is palatable, nutritious and healthful—a scientific and 
efficient blending of grains, cotton seed meal and feeding molasses. 
You can use it alone or mix it with home grown feed with increased 
A ton will feed one cow six months and in that time 
increase the yield of milk by a value of at least ten dollars. 
costs less than grain feed. You profit both ways. 


Order Now to Secure 
Your Winter Supply 


Insist on International Feed. Go to the nearest dealer today 
and place yourorder. Anticipate freight congestion and oversold 
‘uction next fall and winter and get your supply while we can 

Our mills are running day and 
‘ t in this usually dull season in order to keep up with the 
demand. If there is no dealer near you write us, but be sure to 


International Sugar Feed Co. 






Money-MakKer 


Don’t feed your cows on corn and oats and expect 
them to make a big profit for you. If the grain is home grown 


they may be earning money, but present prices make it more profitable 
If we send our wheat to our allies in the war 











Sell your surplus grain and make 
You keep cows for the 
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. Comp 


gears will never again have so favorable an 

tunity to buy a Grant Six automobile ag 
have right now. The purchasing power of 
money is now at its highest point. 

As a business farmer you know that the 
to buy anything is before the price advances, 
know also that the prices of practically every 
mobile that you would consider at all, have 


advanced. 

According to the run of market prices today the 
Six is at least a $1000 car—yet right now you can 
at $875. 

The Grant Six is universally recognized as one of 
most popular cars selling to farmers. Seven out of every 
Grant Sixes produced this year have been sold in 
territory. Probably no other six can say as much. 

The makers of the Grant Srx were the first auto 
manufacturers to recognize that prosperous farmers 
a full-sized, full-powered, roomy, good-looking six 
car at a popular price. 


GRANT SIX Invites Comparison 


The farmer wants and insists upon full worth for 
money. He does notbuy the first thing that is offered 
it is an automobile or anything else. He compares 
And being thoroughly familiar with gas engines anda 
range of other farm machinery, his judgment about m 
cal things is based upon experience and is sound. 

Economy, simplicity, sturdiness, honest materials, 
taking workmanship and good finish are what 
farmer demands. 

Because the Grant S1x has given all of these in 
measure, it has satisfied the conservative, careful, discrimi 
farm buyer all over the country. 

The Grant Six is built by men who know that 
roads are not always like city boulevards and that a 
farm car must be sturdy and strong. They know too 
automobile service stations are often miles away in the 
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if to be more powerful and efficient. 
0) or less has as much power as the Grant Srx. 





portance. 
ght of the car is carried on the housing not on the live axle 
h transmits the power. 
Win all high-priced cars. 










Grant Srx. 
popular-priced cars. 





mn Proves Its Leadership 


therefore a successful farm car must be one that cannot 
will not get out of order easily. 


A Car You’ll Be Proud Of 


Grant Six makers know that the prosperous farmer is 
ss proud of a good-looking, well-finished car as he is of his 
» and farm, his pedigreed stock or anything else he owns. 
The GRANT Six is built to appeal to this type of farmer 
it does. 

The price of the Grant Six is $875 f.o.b. Cleveland. 
you can only appreciate how low this price really is after 
have compared the Grant Six not only with cars at the 

price, but at prices up to $1000 or more. 


A Marvel Of Economy 


Owners average 20 miles to a gallon of gasoline, 900 miles 


a gallon of oil, and seven thousand miles or over from 


jard tires. 


The Grant Srx gives you not only a six cylinder engine 
an overhead valve engine. ‘This construction has proved 
No other_ six _at 


The rear-axle of an automobile is next to the engine in 
Grant Six has a full-floating rear-axle—the 


The full-floating axle is the type 
Built Like High-Priced Cars 


The Grant Srx frame 1s the strongest frame used in a 
ular priced car. ‘This is a big point in a car for use on 


try roads. 


The efficiency of the brakes depends upon the size of the 
edrums. ‘Therefore Grant Six brake drums are larger 


n usual and both -foot brakes and emergency brakes are 
ipped with equalizers which insure equal action on both 
ms, a feature seldom found on any but the higher priced cars. 


All high-priced cars have vacuum gasoline feed —so does 
This feature, however, is not always found 








The Grant S1x has a wheelbase of 112 inches. <A long 
wheelbase means easy riding and a car that holds the road better 
than one with a short wheelbase. 

It also means a full-sized, roomy car, a car in which you 
can stretch your legs and sit without cramping. ‘The Grant 
Six holds five full-sized adult passengers—it isa real five-passen- 
ger car and when fully occupied will not look crowded. 

In lines and finish the Grant Six isa handsome car. It is 
painted and upholstered in the Grant factory, so that the 
makers know that it is done right. 


All That Is Claimed, And More 


Your own comparison of the Grant Srx with any or all 
other cars at anywhere near its price will convince you that 
GranT Six possesses not only all of the superiorities just claimed 
for it, but many others. 

If you intend to buy a new car this fall GRANT Srx should 
be your choice whether you had planned to spend less than 
$1000 or even a hundred or two hundred more. 


Buy Now And Save Money 


If you are figuring on buying in the spring, your delay 
will be expensive. Automobile prices will continue to advance— 
it is inevitable. You can buy motor car service and pleasure 
at a lower price by selecting the Grant Six now, than you 
can possibly buy it for in a few months. 

You get a car that is backed by a big, substantial, reliable 
builder. The Grant Company is capitalized at four million 
dollars. It has ample capital. In the immense new factory 
in Cleveland, we are making twice as many cars as in any 
previous year. 


There are 1200 Grant dealers and service stations 


throughout the United States. There is a dealer 
near you. If you don’t know his name write us for 


it and we'll send you our new illustrated catalog. 


GRANT MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
Coit and Kirby Avenues Cleveland 


































































NEW YORK 
State Food Control 


Last week in New York city, the 
Food control committee of the legisla- 
ture, headed by Senator Brown, gave 
hearings to consumers and distribu- 
ters, asking suggestions as to state 
food control. More than 40 consum- 
ing, philanthropic and charitable or- 
ganizations and representatives of all 
the distributing interests appeared be- 


fore the committee. The distributers 
declare that no food control is neces- 
sary and claim that such legislation 
would only complicate conditions. 
(‘onsuming interests, on the other 
hand, were emphatic that something 
be done to correct evils of distribu- 
tion. 

Director Brown of the bureau of 
food and drugs, told the committee 
that retailers, that is, grocers, were 
making from 100 to 500% profit on 


handling vegetables, fruits and similar 


food products. Testimony was pre- 
sented covering the findings of Gov 
Edge of New Jersey, who after an in- 
vestigation by the state department 
of agriculture in New Jersey, declared 
that retailers’ profits range from 60% 
in Bridgton and Freehold to 100% in 
Jersey City and Paterson, 140% in 
Atlantic City, 400% in Woodbury, and 
460% in Mt Holly and Philadel- 


phia on certain products like cabbages 
and potatoes. Director Brown believes 


that retailers should be licensed and 
regulated. 

Representing the consumers’ or- 
ganizations, Mrs Jcanie W. Went- 


worth declared that legislation should 
follow to enable the commissioner of 
the new department of markets, about 
to be established in New York, to buy 


and sell at cost foodstuffs, when in 
his judgment such a step becomes 
necessary to control prices and sup- 


plies. Speaking for her organization, 
she declared that the following 
should also be provided: 1. Ade- 
quate powers enabling the city de- 
partment of markets to establish cold 
storage plants and provide space in 
those plants that shall be available 
for housewives to store family sup- 
plies. 2. Adequate power to enable 
the new department to improve and 
extend terminal facilities. 8. Adequate 
market 


powers enabling the depart- 
ment to establish demonstrative de- 
hydration plants in order to prove 


the value and economy of preserving 
foods by the vacuum or dry-out 
process. 4. Co-operation of the state, 
city and federal governments in pro- 
viding a free port for New York city 
in order to relieve congesti in do- 
mestic trade und facilitate the vastly 
increased foreign trade. 


Distributers Oppose Changes 


Distributers oppose these reforms 
or any sort of market and food legis- 
tation. They claim that not more 
than 5 to 10% of the food trade make 
extortionate pronts, Consumers felt 
much aggrieved as well as disgusted 
that the Brown committee did not 
subpewna retailer and ascertain as a 
matter of fact just what profit re- 


tailers are making in buying and sell- 


ing foods. Some of the consuming in- 
terests took radical grounds in regard 
to middlemen. One speaker, for ine 
stance, wanted all the middlemen 
wiped out of existence. This speaker 
wanted the city to act as buying and 
selling agent for consumers. Others 
declare there were too many middle- 
men; that while wholesalers were 
necessary as factors to receive from 
producers food produ , there should 





be no intermediaries between these 
wholesalers and the retailers, nd 
that retailers themselves should be 
licensed and regulated so as to pre- 
vent them making extortionate profits, 

While the Brown committee was in 
session, a mass meeting of house- 
wives was held to discuss the food 
question and at this meeting resolu- 
tions were adopted urging the state 
legislature to enact legislation provid- 
ing tor strict storage supervision, mu- 
nicipal milk control, establishment of 
terminal markets and the standard- 
ization of food prices, It was a satis- 


present to 


faction to the producer 

hear no speaker declare that farmers 
were making unjust profits In fact, 
every speaker declared that the 
trouble about high cost of living was 
not due to producers but to multi- 


plicity of middlemen and distributing 


agencies 


These consuming representatives 
did not blame farmers, They ask for 
legislation, not to lessen farmers’ 
protits, but some favor even better 
prices to farmers, which would be 
possible, they said, if some of the ex- 
tortionate protits now obtained by re- 


tailers were lessened. Of course many 
theories as to ca and effects were 
advanced some re advocat- 
ing single tax on tute-owned 
cold torage plant state agents to 
buy and vend food products. How- 


seemed to be the consensus 
that as little disturbance 
methods should result as 
possible, but that something be done 
to etiminae useless middlemen. 

What action the committee will take 


ever, it 
of opinion 
to present 


‘milk is 


and what legislation it will recom- 
mend, has not yet been announced, 
but a subcommiee has been appoint- 
ed to prepare legislation, and to con- 
fer with the governor, and then rec- 
ommend what action the legislature 
shall take. Considering everything, it 
is very important that farm interests 
keep an eye out for this Brown com- 
mittee as well as on food legislation 
that will arise in the legislature be- 
cause distributers are determined to 
hold on to the present practice that 
gives them extorfionate profits and a 
free hand in buying at the lowest 
possible cost and selling at prices to 
the highest limit to which they can 
make the prices reach. 


New Schedule for Milk Rates 
[From Page 9.] 


15.8 cents per car mile. While these 
facts obtain, the commission holds 
that the commodities are not com- 
parable, and hence milk should be ex- 
pected to pay more as freight than 
should perishable vegetables. 

The commission holds that “it is an 
economic waste to haul milk over 
long distances, if it may be secured at 





shorter distances,” and hence milk 
dealers should not be permitted to 
build up business at far points even 


in Canada, at the expense of estab- 
lished dairy farms nearer the centers 
of consumption. The commission 
says: “The fact that milk may cost 
more and in other ways be more 
dificuJt for dealers to secure from 
comparatively nearby points, is no 
justification for the carriers to main- 
tain unduly preferential rates from 
distant points. 


“Rates on all traffic should be rel- 


atively reasonable from all points. 
While the service with respect to 
milk and cream traffic is special in 


the matter of equipment, speed, safe 
carriage, prompt delivery and refrig- 
eration when necessary, the service is 
regular, and specified equipment and 
crews can be constantly employed 
with all the economy resulting from 
such conditions.” The commission 
holds that cream is a higher grade 


commodity and therefore the rate 
should be higher; but such_ rate 
should not exceed 25% of the rates 


charged on milk. 
Evening Up on Different Sizes 
Not all milk is shipped in 40-quart 
cans; therefore there should be some 
percentage basis to govern cost where 
shipped in other containers. 
This the commission has met by the 


following rule: Twenty-quart cans 
shall bear a freight rate 56% of the 
cost of a 40-quart can; a 238-quart 
ean 56% of that rate: 24-quart cans 


30-quart cans 


65%, 2S-quart cans 74%, 
2 and 46-quart 


9%, S2-quart cans 84%, 
cans 118%, the cost of 40-quart cans. 

The official order of the Interstate 
commerse commission, therefore, is as 
follows: It is further ordered that 
carriers are required to establish on 
or before October 1, 1917, shall notify 
the general public regarding the new 











rates, which shall apply to the inter- 
State transportation of milk, skim 
milk and potcheese in less than car- 
loads in milk or refrigerator cars, 
moved in milk or passenger trains, 

ed when necessary from points on 


lines, and which rate 
the return of empty con- 


their respective 
shah include 
tainers 

The Ulster and 
company is permitted to 
the established rate for 
beyond 150 miles from 
This extra charge is 
d on the grounds of the difficult 
iuls and upkeep of this carrier's 
rond In regard to rates for the in- 
terstate transportation of milk, cream, 
condensed milk, skim milk, buttermilk 
and cheese in carloads and than 
carloals to Philadelphia, Atlantic City 
and Cape May and points on the New 


Delaware railroad 
add 15% on 
the empty 
( mrnainge rs 
Weehawken 
illowe 
] 


less 


Jersey sea coast, rates on the mile- 
ge basis as covered in the table, ap- 
plying to New York city is made apn- 
plicable for milk shipments to these 


and similar points. 


Western New York Gleanings 


ALVAIIL H,. CULVER 
The poorest sweet cherry crop 
within recent years is now out of the 
growers’ hands. In many districts 


the yield did not repay for the trouble 


of harvesting and accordingly many 
growers made no attempt to gather 
the fruit. The sour varieties are col- 
cringe nicely and the harvest will start 
na few days The yield will be 
aufrly satisfactory in most sections. 
The raspberry crop will soon be 
ready for harvest and contracts are 
being made by the canneries on a 
basis of 7 cents per quart with bas- 


kets and crates furnished. The straw- 
berry harvest in the Oswego district 
closed last week, the growers realiz- 
ing about double over the crop of last 
year, though the acreage this year 
was fully 50% less than that of last 
season. 

In the grape district about Penn 
Yan flea beetles are showing up in 
some of the vineyards and because of 


the heavy rains of late, black rot apd 
mildew are also expected. 

The muck farms also have felt the 
effects of more than abundant rains 
and many with poor drainage are 
faring worse this last yearethan last 
season, lettuce and onions being the 
chief damage spots. In Lyonsa farms 
company has filed a claim against 
the state to recover $12,000 damages 
from backwater resulting from the 
dam in the barge canal at Clyde over- 
flowing the company’s land at Per- 
kinsville, destroying crops of onions, 
potatoes, celery and spinach. Over 
60 acres of plans were destroyed. 








Schenectady Gardens Doing Well 
CLARENCE FOOTE, SCHENECTADY CO, N ¥ 

Although over a month late, many 
early vegetables have been harvested 
and later ones planted. Home-grown 


truck is a common thing with all 
classes of people; the huckster has 
been all but eliminated from the 


daily life of the thirsty housewife in 
the city. Peas grown here have come 
on the market. They are of good 
quality. 

Cherries are being picked in many 
orchards. Strawberries have ranged 
from an excellent crop in places not 
hit by late frost to a total failure be- 
cause of the frost. Potatoes have 
come up every unevenly, and _ al- 
though about twice the usual acreage 
was planted this year the prospects 
are that not over 10 to 25% increase 
of crop will be harvested over the 
usual crop. 


Farm Bureau Membership — Can 
any state beat N Y? In 41 counties 
there is a total memberhip in the 
farm bureaus of 24,001. Nearly one 
out of every seven farmers in these 
counties is enrolled. Of the available 
farmers, Nassau Co leads with 38% of 
its farmers identified with farm 
bureau work, Rockland is second with 


35% and Tioga third with 32%. The 
time is coming when every good 


farmer will be a member of a farm 
bvreau association. 

Essex Co—Hay is a good _ crop, 
grain looks well. Corn is almost a 
failure, except on some high early 
fields. More potatoes than usual were 
planted. Apple crop is small; cherries, 
plums and pears better. Dairies are 
doing well. Butter is 38 to 40c p Ib, 
eggs 38 to 40c p doz, veals 12c p Ib 


live weight. Buyers offer 60c p Ib 
for wool. Frequent rains delay hay- 
ing, but help pastures and garden 


crops.—[M. E. B 

Montgomery Co—Vegetation is 
backward. Acreage of buckwheat is 
small. Oats look well, also potatoes, 
Corn is very poor. Plums and ap- 
ples will be a light crop. Milch cows 
sell at $100 ea, yet the price of milk 
to the producer does not harmonize 
with the selling price of cows. The 
Dairymen’s league is preparing to 
erect a milk plant near here. Much 
old hay is yet in the hands of farm- 
Eegs are selling at 3S to 40¢ p 


ers. 
doz to the trade, butter 42 to 45¢ p 
Ib, old fowls 22c, broilers 30c.— 
‘Ga. PP. Ve 


Ontario Co—Hardly enough time to 
dry hay. All crops look well. Wheat 
is late. Haying will take two or three 
weeks more. Help is scarce and very 
high. 

Cortland Co—The wet season in 
Cortland Co seems to be over, and 
farmers are commencing their hay- 
ing. Timothy is a good crop, but 
many fields of clover have rotted at 
the ground tecause of the heavy 
rains. Cabbages are growing well. 
Eggs are now Sic p doz. 

Rensselaer Co — Farm work was 


very mu¢h retarded. tye is being 
harvested; haying commenced. All 
crops are looking fine. The various 


fruits do not promise a very abundant 
crop. The price for feeds is still on 
the rise. Cracked corn is $4 to $4.15 
p 100 lbs, middlings $2.40, bran $2, 
oats SSc p bu, butter 45¢ p Ib, eggs 
88 to 40c p doz, live fowls 22¢ p Ib. 
Hay is low with little call for it. 
Cattaraugus Co—Potatoes promise a 
big crop, not many bugs. Everything 
four weeks late. Hay will be a bumper 
There is more cabbage set than 


crop. 
for many years, looking fine. All 
crops look well. Roads are fine. 


Help for haying is scarce. Some farm- 
ers must depend on machinery for 
help. A number from here were 
drawn for the army, Apples are 
dropping badly. Cherries and plums 
are a light crop. 

Tioga Farm Briefs—Crops look as 
well as could be expected. Hail has 
irjured crops in some parts of the 
ecunty. Tobacco especially was 
severely injured. The Alexandria 
Campbell creamery company at Can- 
@cr is shipping milk from its new 
creamery, which replaced one burned 
down. Reports are abroad here to 
the effect that the Borden company 
bas purchased all of the creamery sta- 
ticns in this county formerly owned 
by the R. F. Stevens company. Many 
farmers are using cream separators. 
They ship their cream to butter fac- 
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tories such as Spencer and Owego 
and some to Sayre, Pa. The skim milk 
is used for calves, pigs and poultry, 
The annua! fair will be held at Owego 
this year.—[A. A. Drew, 


MARYLAND 
The New President for College 


Dean Woods, for several years con- 
nected with the Minnesota agricul- 
tural college, has been elected’ presi- 
dent of Maryland agricultural college. 
In Minnesota he secured the best re- 
sults with his associates by placing 
confidence in them, letting them work 
out in their own way the task under- 
taken. In Maryland he will have just 
such a problem as he undertook in 
Minnesota. He will have the lead in 
an intensive program of extension 
work that has been mapped out. 

An indication of the efficiency of 
Dean Woods’s work is shown in the 
fact that the faculty of the schoo] 
has grown during his leadership from 
about 40 members to approximately 
200, and the student body has _ in- 
creased accordingly. Meanwhile, the 
services of the college to the state 
have grown in a corresponding de- 
gree. Probably this service has been 
more important than in its relation 
to extension work. The extension 
plan was introduced before Dean 
Woods's engagement. He was selected 
by the board of regents as the man 
who could put the plan across. The 
growth of the extension work at pres- 
ent speaks for itself as to the effi- 
ciency of Dean Woods in that line. 
The close relation between the several 
breeders and other agricultural or- 
ganizations of the state with the col- 
lege is also a testimony. Under his 
guidance the relations to the college 
of these organizations have steadily 
increased and become closer, so that 
the college is now looked upon as a 
headquarters for many of them. 








Washington Co—Crops are doing 
fine, especially corn. Early potatoes 
are about made and a good crop may 
be expected as about twice the usual 


area was planted. Garden truck 
abundant. Eggs are 3lc p doz, but- 
ter 25 to p Ib. 

Threshing Prices High-—Thresher- 


men in this vicinity have set the fol- 
lowing prices: Wheat 4 to 5c p bu, 
barley and oats 3 to 4 ¢c, baling hay 
and straw with two wires $1.40 to 
$1.50 p ton.—[E. O. Jean. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Big Wheat Yield 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Eastern Pennsylvania farmers pro- 
duced the largest crop of wheat per 
acre in recent years, averages range 
ing from 30 to 35 bushels being re- 
ported by many who have threshed 
their grain. The longberry red Med- 
iterranean is the leading variety of 
wheat grown in this section. Fultz 
wheat is popular, but the white vame- 
ties which were common some years 
ago are now almost unknown. 

The collapse of plans for the pro- 
posed state fair to be established near 
Harrisburg entailed some losses upon 
shareholders, and court proceedings 
will be necessary to liquidate the ac- 
counts. It is probable that the large 
fair ground bought by the projectors 
will be resold. 

The recent allotment of the funds 
appropriated by the legislature for 
public highway improvements shows 
that a proportionate share will bé ex- 
pended in every county. The high 
cost and scarcity of labor and mate- 
rials, however, will not enable the 
authorities to carry out all of the 
original plans. 

The sale of oleo in Pennsylvania 
this year will far exceed any previous 
year, jnudeing by the number of retail 
dealers’ licenses issued. It has ob- 
tained a strong hold even in many 
country stores where formerly noth- 
ing but the genuine product or the 
cow was Salable. 





Tioga Co—Roads were never so 
muddy. Crops look good. Hay, oats, 
barley, wheat and potatoes look the 
best in years. Good farmers are get- 
ting big milk checks. Eggs are 34c 
p doz, butter 86c p Ib, potatoes $1 
p bu. 

Cumbcriland Co—No wheat of any 
consequence was hauled yet; quite a 
lot to cut. Not much hay made vet. 
New wheat is starting out at $1.75 p 
bu. The crop is good. Oats are fit 
to cut: a good crop. Corn and pota< 
toes are promising; the potatoes are 
growing too much to. stalk. 

Inspection of Insecticides — Under 
the. new insecticide fungicide 
law, the dept of agri will inspect such 
materials placed on the market for 
sale. This law requires certain stand- 
ards of purity in paris green, arsenate 
of lead, lime and sulphur and other 


materials used in sp fruit trees 
and vegetable aut tans must be 


and 
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the facts, and 
te value will be 


printed according t 


curtailed. 

Lancaster Markets as Modcis—The 
famous curbstone markets of the city 
of Lancaster are to be used as models 
in the food conservation campaign to 
be carried out by the state and na- 
tional governments. 

York Peach Crop—The peach grow- 
ers of York Co predict an unusually 
large crop. They have been market- 
ing the early varieties for some time. 
The prices promise to be considerably 
lower than during the last two sea- 
scons. 

Record Price for Fat Cattle — A 
steer in a bunch of cattle fattened by 
John W. Stauffer of Lancaster Co 
sold in Jersey City for $14.25 p 100 
pounds, the total realized for the ani- 
mai having been $279. Fifteen others, 
only a little lighter, brought $14.19. 

Pennsylvania Tobacco Fine—Local 
tobacco dealers are greatly con- 
cerned over the prices asked by grow- 
ers for the new crop. When it was 
predicted last year that 1916 tobacco 
would sell for 16c p 1b, the dealers 
smiled. Not only was the bulk of the 
crop seld at that price, but much at 
19 to 2lc p Ib. Growers will demand 
casa minimum. The crop in Lan- 
easter Co looks fine in spite of cool 
weather.—[O. D. S. 


. OHIO 
Threshers to Get Coal 


CLARENCE METTERS 
In order that there shall be no de- 
lay in getting the wheat crop of Ohio 
ready for the market, the state has 
stepped in and says all threshers will 
get what coal they need, no matter 
what is the shortage in certain dis- 
tricts. The Ohio coal clearing house, 
which is under the direction of John 
H. Roan, former chief mine inspector. 
has made a survey of the state and 
finds that between 6000 and 7000 tons 
of coal will be needed to fire the 
thresher engines. The state has or- 
dered inspectors of the utilities com- 
mission to keep watch over the coal 
from the mines to the consumers, so 
none of it destined for threshers will 
go astray. The Ohio clearing house 
has nothing to do with anthracite and 
Pocahontas. 
The trustees of the Ohio state uni- 
versity have ordered the immediate 
erection of two brick barracks, each 
of which will house 250 aviation stu- 
dents. The building will be two sto- 
ries high and will cost $20,000. The 
ederal government will reimburse 
state, as soon as the funds from 
the aviation bill in congress are avail- 
able. Effective August 1, the retail 
price of milk at Cleveleand was ad- 
vanced from 10 to 12 cents a quart. 
Producers claim the increased costs 
make this move imperative. 





Defiance Co—Following are. the 
local market prices of Defiance Co: 
Wheat $1.95 p bu, oats 65c, corn 
$2.65, hogs $15 p 100 Ibs, cattle $7.50 
to $8.50, chickens 16c p lb, eggs 32c p 
doz, butter 35c p Ib. 


NEW JERSEY 


Horticultural Socicty—The N J 
State hort soc will hold a summer 
meeting at Bridgeton, N J on Aug 8. 
The soc meets at this place at the in- 
Vitation of the Minch brothers. At 
11 o'clock the orchards will be in- 
spected and at 1 o’clock the meeting 
called to order. Men of national 
reputation have been invited to speak. 
An exhibit has also been arranged for 
which prizes in fruit and vegetables 
will be offered. H. G. Taylor of River- 
ton, N J, is secretary. 


Sweet Corn in Demand 


A. G QUTTEN, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 

Sugar corn in local markets com- 
mands the highest prices known in 
recent years, 30 to 35 cents per dozen 
ears. The corn is well formed and 
the ears are large. According to re- 
ports the acreage is slightly above 
the average. There were shipped 
from Selbyville this season 647 cars 
of beries, amounting to $425,301 paid 
the farmers. 
,_. Peaches now command 60 cents to 
$1 a five-eighths bushel basket in local 
markets. The season is about done, 
and the crop did not measure up to 
expectations. The fruit was small and 
the yield less than average. Black- 
berries are now coming into markets 
in large quantities at $2 to $3 a 32- 
quart crate. The crop is good, but 
acreage slightly below the aver- 
age. Huckleberries are plentiful in 
markets and are of good quality. 

Much damage has been done to the 
wheat crop within the past three 
weeks by excessive rain. The show- 
ers were so frequent that farmers 
were unable to thresh wheat. Long 
sprou\s are now }on much of the 
wheat, and it is mated that about 
& fourth of the erop in Sussex county 
will be a total 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





1916 1917 1916 1917 1016 
Chicago ..... L232? 225% .85 81 =. 
New York ... _- 2.37 93% 22 2 
Boston ..... ° => 238 8.94 oT 8 
St Louis ..... L34 2.23 81 83% . 
Toledo ....++ 123 2.23 81 -83 _ 
Minneapolis 1.23 213 .83 81% .é2 





Following the rapid gain in the 
grain markets a week ago, notably 
in corn, which‘ went to nearly $2.40 
p bu on eastern markets, prices were 
firm. Cash wheat at New York re- 
mained nominal; at Chicago, $2.48@ 
2.50. Trade circles, apparently, ex- 
pected a further change in the gov- 
ernment food control bill, which 
recently passed the senate, and 
pessibly before these lines are read, 
it may be approved by Pres Wil- 
son, the latest proposal is guarantee 
of $2 p bu at terminals for wheat in 
1918. The situation is very unset- 
tled, due largely to the fact that the 
market is controlled by conditions 
quite abnormal and unusual to the 
grain trade. Tie political unrest in 
Europe is still an unsettling factor. 

Little better than a nominal market 
can be quoted at eastern centers with 
winter somewhere around $2.35@2 
p bu, but little offered at any price. 
The winter wheat harvest is somewhat 
late and a recent nominal quotation 
at Toledo for No 2 red winter around 
2.45 @ 2.50. 

Oats under light supply were firm. 
With continued prospect of a bumper 
yield and harvest nearing, cash oats 
were offered more freely. At Chicago, 
standard oats sold at 83%c p bu, July 
oats brought 74@7ic, Sept’ 6GO@6iIc. 
At New York, old oats 20@92c. 

The acreage under corn is the larg- 
est on record, as every reader of 
American Agriculturist knows; but 
the past week, with its hot weather, 
has brought some wonderment about 
crop conditions, particularly in the 
southwest with further firmmess in the 
market already on a very high price 
level. Old corn sold in a small way 
at eastern terminals, such as Balti- 
more and New York, all the way to 
$2.25@2.35 p bu, yellow a slight 
premium. At such primary markets 


as Chicago, Dec corn, which con- 
templates new crop delivery, was 
quotable around 1.17@1.19, this in- 


dicating the trend though relative 
to what the forthcoming crop should 
bring early next winter. 





Country Produce Markets 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, best timothy hay 
brought $18@1S8.50 p ton, clover 16@ 
16.50, rye straw 11.50@12, oats straw 
10.50@11, wheat straw 10.50@11.50, 
best white middlings 52@54, coarse 
bran 41@42, corn 2.32@2.35 p bu. 

At Philadeciphia, Pa, on butter 
sold at 43c p Ib, cheese 22%c, eggs 


$10.80 p 30-doz case, live fowls 22@ 
24c p lb, dressed fowls 244% @25c, 


choice hand-picked marrow beans 
8.75 @ 8.80 p 100 ibs, nearby apples 75c 
@1.50 p bu, 

At Cleveland, O, nearby butter 
brought 41@41%c p lb, fcy cheese 25 
@26c, eggs 36c p doz, live fowls 21@ 
22c p lb, new apples $2@2.50 p bu, 

At Columbus, O, mixed oats sold 
slightly above 76c p bu, middlings $51 
p ton in a small way, hay active at 
15@16. A good demand noted for 
fresh vegetables, with early potatoes 
1.10@1.25 p bu, Tex onions 1.25@1.50, 
cabbage 1 p 100 Ibs, peas 1.75@2 p 
bu. Live poultry in excellent demand, 


fowls and chickens 17@18c p_ Ib, 
dressed poultry about lc premium, 
fresh eggs 3U0@3ic p doz. 








GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless stated, quotations im all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
band receivers sell the produce from warehouse, 
car or these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission cha When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 


advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 


consumers may be 20 to 50% higher 


Apples 

At New York, basket offerings of 
new apples were quite liberal, stock 
in good demnad; a few barrel offer- 
ings just began to come upon the 
market. Best N J, Del and Md Yel- 
low Transparents, Early Harvest and 
Red Astrachan sold at $1.50@2.25 p 
bu hamper. 

Fresh Fruits 

Georgia peaches are in liberal sup- 
ply with recent sales of best quality 
in New York at $2.50@3.50, mostly 
around 2.50@83 p cra of 6 bskts. Geor- 
gia Bell sold at Philadelphia at 2.65 
@3.25 p cra. 

At New York, fresh fruits contin- 
ued to be in liberal supply, with 
Ga peaches selling at $1@3.50 p 6-bskt 
carrier, N J 1.75@2.75, southen pears 
6@7.50 p bbl, Del and Md plums 1@ 
2 p 6-bskt carrier, currants 7@8c p 
qt, western N Y strawberries 5@20c, 


NI 6 J resppercios 5@9c, nearby huckle- 
gooseberries 13@1 
wastes eee fons 3@4 Pp stan 
cra, fey watermelons 175@200 p car. 
Beans and Peas 

At New York, the market continues 
quiet, with choice marrow beans sell- 
ing at $15.50@15.75 p 100 lbs, choice 
pea beans 14.75@15, red kidney 12.75 
@13, white kidney 14.50@15, Impe- 
rial 13@13.25, cranberry 10.50@10.75, 
Chilean green peas 10.50@11, green 
split 16.50@17. 

Eggs 

At New York, choice fresh laid 
eggs were in fair demand at 38@39c 
p doz, extra firsts 36@37léc, firsts 33 
@35c, nearby fcy white eggs 44@45c, 
brown 40@42c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market was 
stronger under slightly lighter offer- 
ings. No 1 timothy brought $21.500 
22.50 p ton, shipping grade 13@15, fcy 
mixed clover 19@20, rough no grade 
hay 11@12, rye straw 14@15 

Poultry 

At New York, live nearby broilers 
were plentiful at 26@27c p lb, fowls 
20@20'4c, spring ducks 23c. Dressed 
poultry continued quiet, with fowls 
21@23t%c, fey nearby broilers Sow 
36c, iced turkeys 21@22c, LI spring 
ducklings 22c. 

Onions 

Sales of onions at Philadelphia were 
on a weaker basis owing to increasing 
arrivals, choice Ila grown Yellow 
Globe $2.25 p 100 Ibs, and Jersey Yel- 
low Danvers 50@60c p &% bu. Hard, 
ripe yellow onions sold in bu hamp- 
ers at New York at 75@S0c for yel- 
low, and 1@1.25 for white. 

At New York, onions continued in 
liberal supply, market remained low. 
Tex white onions sold at 50c@$1 p 
bu, yellow 50@75c, Ky 1.25@1.75 p 
100 Ibs, Cal 50@90c p bu, Del and 
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Md white 75c@1 p bskt, eastern shord 
1.25@1.75 p bbl, N J Te @ 1.25 p bskt, 
L I 60@90c. 


Potatoes 

This is a heavy week in shipments 
of early potatoes to the big markets 
which are rather unsettled with some 
weakness manifested as offerings in- 
crease. Recent transactions included 
Early Cobbler at $3@3.75 p bbl at 
New York, with early varieties from 
LI 3.50@4; at New York many “‘heat- 


ed and decayed potatoes apparent, 
and No 1 stock quoted at 2.50@3 p 
bbl. Home-grown potatoes sold at 


Baltimore at 90c@1.10 for sound bu- 
bskts. 

At New York, the market for pota- 
toes continued steady and firm, prices 
unchanged. Very fcy eastern shore 
and L I brought $4 p bbl, Del and 


Md 3@4, Va 3@3.50, southern stock 
up to 2.50. 
Wool 
The wool market continued rel- 


atively quiet, prices well maintained. 

Particular interest centered in possible 

government requirements. Domestic 

fleeces sold in the country at 68@73c 

p lb, city prices 8@4c higher. 
Vegetables 

Cabbage crop is late. Weather good 
for starting, but bad for fitting 
ground. Crop fully 50% heavier than 
last year, with prospects for a good 
crop.—[C. R. H., Chemung County, 
N Y. 

At New York, under liberal re- 
ceipts of nearby vegetables the mar- 
ket was plentifully supplied, pricea 
shaded lower. Fey green asparagus 
sold at $1.50 @ 3.50 p doz behs, N J 
green beans 25@Thc p bskt, nearby 
beets $1@2.25 p 100 bchs, carrots $1 
@2, N J and L I corn $1@2 p 100 
ears, Del and Md cucumbers 35@T7dc 
p bskt, L 1 cabbage 25@50c p bbl, 
N J celery 25@7ic p doz stalks, N ¥ 
state lettuce 25 @75c p 2-doz cra, 





ner seme 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Mead by 625,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT Is one of the most vole. 
able in American Agrioulturist, At . of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise ar 
thing you wish to buy, soll, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be, sen received Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in of the following week. 
Sapermems woman, Fae SAN ace at 

¥ e@ abore 
will be inserted in our REAL BSTATE MARKET. 

No Ls a .TYPE or display of any 
kind be allowed under this head, thus 
wieting’@ email adv'se noticeable as @ large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY PLANTS—Golden Self Blanching (French 
Grown Seed), Winter Queen and Giant Pascal, $3.00 
per 1000; 5000 $14.00—all fine 





rerooted plants. 





cabbage plants, Surehead Sucecession, Flat 
Dutch, Enkuizen Glory, All Head Early and Copen- 
hagen Market, $1.30 per 1000. Rerooted $1.50 per 
1000. Gaulifiower plants. Rerooted Henderson’s Snow- 
bail per 1 PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morris- 
town, N. J. . 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 
planting. Runner and pot-grown plants that will 


bear fruit next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry 
fruit trees. Catalog fre. HARRY L. 
ES, Good Ground, N. Y. 

M A C SBED GRAINS—Rosen rye, Red Rock and 
Perfection winter wheat, mammoth red clover seed, 
winter vetch. EDW. HB. EVANS, West Branch, Mich. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, cabbage, cauliflower, celery, 
pepper plants, a fren HARRY L. SQU IRES, 
Good Ground, 


CELERY for ~' = 1000, $8.50 10,000. J. C. 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, 


LIVE STOCK 
REGISTERED JERSEY BULL CALF, 


plants, 














7 mos old, 





MISCELLANZOUS 


WANTED—Prices are higher. Red clover blossoms, 
liverwort or hepatica leaves, stramonium or jimson 
leaves, wild ginger or coltsfoot root, dandelion root, 
lady slipper root, and beeswax. Write R. J. FELT- 

HAM, Olean, N Y. 





APPLE BARRELS FOR Sale —Standard size, best 
Pry A Order now, while they can be secured, 
AMUEL DBUEL, Pine Plains, ¥. 


BEST STANDARD APPLE —. 
shipment. ROBT. GILLIES, Medina, N 





Prompt 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK—Send dime for Household package 
bright new calicoes. PATCHWORK COMPANY, 
Meriden, Ct. 


OUR HELP BUREAS® 


MALE HELP WANTED 











CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open tho way 
to good Government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at smali cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over Write today 





or booklet, CE822. EARL HOPKINS, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

THOUSANDS U. 8. GOVERNMENT JOBS now 
open to farmers—men and women; $65 to $150 month 
Vacations. Common education sufficient Write im 
mediately for list positions open. FRANKLIN IN 
STITUTE, Dept F40, Rochester, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have mang 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming ex- 


Perience, who wish to work on farms. If you need a 
good, steady. sober man, write for an order blank 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make no 
charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL BOCIETY. 173 Second Avenuo, 


New York City. 
AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—Agents to look aftor the interests of 





American Agriculturist in your locality, whole or 
part time Liberal commission and a permanent 
position, When writing, send names of two or three 


business or professional men for reference. Addreas 











$25. istered Holstein Cows $175 cach. BERK ae . m 
SHIRE PIONEER POULTRY YARD, Berkshire, ~~ te 
TEAM SPOTTED SHETLAND PONIES, trap.  ———~ 4 ‘ ansien 
harness, black filly, C. B. FLETCHER, Covington, 
barn OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
BARGAINS in fine Registered Jerscy bull calves. NEW FARM CATALOG, just out! 400 money- 
Write and see. HENRY INGALLS, Greenville, | making farms, throughout a dozen states, described 
N Y. in detail with directions to see them Treta, 
nae machinery, live stock and growing crops included. 
DUROC PIGS, extra nice, $7.00 each. HUGH | with many to settle estates quickly. On page 18 
BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. read about a home farm of 70 acres, 9 room house, 





STANCHIONS 





CBUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They aro right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, (Ct. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man. 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured by 
ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, Vt. 


PATENT Ss 


IDBAS ARB VALUABLE: I help you market 
oe write today for books and manufacturer's 

J. BR KELLY, 755 Woodward Building, 
Washington, DB. C 











DOGS 


SCOTCH COLIAB PUPPIES from high class, 
registered stock, the ; — and teint kind, 
at farmers’ Circular fre. CLOVERNOOK 
COLLIE FARM, we a Pa. 


a - oem. imported Airedale bitch, trained 
setter. Remington Automatic shotguns. 


LUTHER ER FALKEY. Phelps. 


SHEPHERD, Fox Hound and St. Bernard dogs. 
ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid Springs, N. Y. 











barn and poultry house, only 2 miles to creamery 
and village, for $1000, with $300 down. On page 5 
is a money-maker of 175 acres bordering big lake, 
elevation nearly 2000 fect, 10 room house with bath, 
two furnished cottages, large barns, 18 boats, etc., 
éte., all going for $3000, with $700 down. On pago 
27 there is a 199-acro farm, with two sets buildings, 
that had an income of $2700 last year. City owner 
says sell for $4000. Write today for your free copy 
of this big new catalogue of live farm bargains. B. 
A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept. 1096, 159 
Nassau 8t., New York. 





A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA will make you 
more money with less work. You will live longer 
and better. Delightful climate, rich soil, low prices 


easy terms, hospitable neighbors, good 
roads, schools and churches. Write for sur San 
cave Valley illustrated folders, free. C. SEA 

VES, Industrial Commissioner, AT & sr Ry. 
1960 Ry Exch, Chicago. 


FARM OF ONK HUNDRED ACRES. pleasantly 
located, with good buildings, newly painted. silo. fine 
orchard, good water and new fences. Address WIT, 
LIAM YOUNGS. Route 1, Marathon, N Y¥ 


sure profits, 








FOR SALB. Fine water-front farm. In high stato of 
cultivation. Beautiful location. Fish, oysters, crabs 
For particulars, ad CHARLES LOSE RDL 
Westover, Md. 


FOR SALE—480 acres in Shannon County, Missouri, 
at a bargain. LER W. SMITHSON, Birch Tree, Mo. 
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jima beans $3@4 p bskt, 
$1.75@2.25 p bbl, western N Y 
$1@2 p bskt, romaine 30@50c, spin- 
@2, white squash T5c @ $1.25 
turnips 75c @$1.25 p 100 


ach $1.5 
p bbl, white 

behs, N J*tomatoes 25@35c p 16-lb 
bskt 


N J peppers 
peas 


ILops 
for a good hop crop, 
vines well up the poles but two weeks 
late, slightly affected with blue mold. 
[J. E. Q., Stockbridge, N Y. 

Hops are late, vine growth light. 
Too much rain and cold weather. 
Promise is for two-thirds of last 

ear’s crop, acreage reduced more 
than half. Few yards left in this 
town, but more than 75 acres.—[S. Hl. 
c., Fly Creek, N 

All hop acreage 
plowed up.—\[S. B., 
(ore, 

About 300 
plowed up; 
cultivated 
in good shape 
vield if picked. 
hops are so low 
“Oo unsatisfactory, 
not pick.—[F. P., 
Wash 

Halt 
dry we 
about 


is 


Prospect 


in this 
Douglas 


county 
County, 


in this vicinity 
DOO additional acres not 
The crop attended to 
and promises a good 
Present prices for 
and labor conditions 
some growers may 
North Yakima, 


acres 


of last year. Very 
ets for a crop of 
this section. No 
of fine quality.— 


the acreage 
ather, prosp« 
MO bales in 
vermin and hops 
iJ. J. W., Silverton, Ore. 

Prospects for a fair crop: 20% less 
age than last year.—[W. L. B. 
Hopland, Cal. 











Smaller acreage in Cal, Ore and 
Wash will reduce Pacific coast hop 
crop from 80,000 to 1OO.000 bales. 
Crops in Ore were badly in need of 
rain. Market higher and better feel- 
ing prevails as regards future market 
conditions,—[M. N. B., Portland, Ore. 

Hops are one-fifth crop, no culti- 
vation, very dry season. Acreage 
one-seventh of last year, very few 
vards left unplowed, other yards 
nothing done in them. Ore will 
produce 30,000) to 10,000 bales.— 
(Ww. C. M., MceMunnville, Ore, 

The Milk Market 

At New York, the demand is brisk 
and overtaking the supply. Dealers 
expect on August 1 to raise their re- 
tail rates for bottled milk for Grades 
A and B 1 cent to 15% and 121% cents 

quart respectively, cream from 1S 
cents to 20 cents 1-3 pint. This is being 
lone in order to enable them to meet 
the greatly advanced league rate for 
August. The league rates for Grade B 
iharn score >) to the producer in 
Joc zone for August are $2.55 p 100 
bs, for 3 milk, $2.76 or O.Ste p at 
or 38.4) milk and $2.90 for 4% mi? 

Receipts of milk and cream in d-qt 

ins for week ending July 27 were 
follows 

Railroad Milk Cream 
OU op wcceeseenseees 41.54 5 a fh 
Susquehanna ....eeee8- 4.908 i 
Wee BONO 2 cc v00sees 14,187 1,7{M 
Lackawanna seuesnes GS USO hile 
N ¥ C (long haul) £2] 
N ¥ C (short haul) mw 
Ontario St) 
Lehigh valley one 49,705 10 
tlomer Rams dell line 3.080 70 
New Haven O20 Vi 
Pennsylvania DOGO 47 
Other sources ...... 14n DS 

Totals 404,800 1,085 
, 

' { 














Block Silo 


Paving 


This illustration shows a 5Sx14-foot 
‘io built of paving blocks. The lower 
10 feet of the wall is S inches thick, 
but the remainder is only 4 inches. It 
« suitably reinforced in the mortar 
joints and has given very good service 
for ¢. H. Osborn of Rock sland 
ounty, ID. It was Originally built 
only 48 feet high, but 10 feet was 
odded to the top last year The in- 
creased pressure in the bottom made 
if necessary to put more reinforcing 
around the outside of the walls. 


T) 4-inch rods serve this purpose. 


ree 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 















Per 100 lbs r~-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—. -— Sheep 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Chicago ...... $14.10 $10 50 $1: 5 $10 10 $11.00 $8.30 
St Paul ...... 10.00 9.60 9.50 7.50 
New York 10.65 13 80 10.35 10.00 7.00 
Bulfalo ...... 10.70 15.95 10.60 10.25 8.25 
Pittsburgh -» 12.60 10.50 16.10 16.40 10.00 8.00 
Kansas City » 13.90 10.60 15.85 9.90 10.00 7.25 
At New York, steers in fair supply 
at the opening and very slow at a de- 
cline of 25c,*bulls and cows in lim- 
d receipt and steady. Later in the 
week steers continued dull and again 
a@25e off; bulls and cows un- 
changed. Market closed slow for 
steers; prime about steady; others 
lower, bulls and cows unchanged. 
Steers have ranged $8.25@ 13.15 p 100 
ibs, a few very common do 7.75@8, 
oxen S@ 10.75, bulls 7@9%.25, cows 
boda v. 
Calves opened dull and 50@T5c 


again 


lower. Later in the week calves 
declined 50c with slow trade; market 
closed tirm to 5U0c higher on light re- 
ceipts, Veals sold during the week 
at $11@15.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 8@11, 
grassers and skim milk calves 7@5, 
Sheep opened dull and easier; im- 
proved somewhat later in the week, 
closing steady. Lambs were off 50 
@75e at the opening; ruled dull and 
easier the first parteof week; closing 
firm to a fraction higher, with very 


Closing prices for sheep 
100 libs, culls 4@5, 
culls 10@12, top for 


few offered. 
were $6@10 p 
lambs 13 @ 16.25, 
Ky lambs 16.25. 

Hogs opened 10@20c higher; 






ruled 


strong later, closing with another ad- 
vance of 15 @We. Closing quotations: 
Medium to fairly heavy hogs $16G 
16.20 p 100 lbs, roughs 14. 
The Horse Market 
Rusiness was almost at a. standstill 
last week. There wus a little trading 


large auc- 
lly rated 





in seasoned workers at the 
tion stables, prices genera 
steady. Fair to aul heavy drafters 
are quoted at $275 @3S00, chunks 
@ 260, common to good, second-hand 
delivery horses @ 150. 

At Chicago, good to 
sold readily around $14 p 100 Ibs, a 
few extra fancy making a new high 
record of 14.10. This is to be com- 
pared with the high re cord the week 
previous of 14.05. Choice butcher 
cows brought 8.40@10.90, heifers 7.) 
@11.50, bulls S@10.25. The hog mar- 
ket averaged 30@O0c higher, with 
top-selected butchers bringing 15.90@ 
1b.5, fair to choice medium weights 
15.20@ 15.60, fancy 13.40 @ 14.55 
Practically all grades sheep sold 
freely, lambs in active 
Native wethers sold at 10@10.50, ewes 
S75@9, vearlings 10@10.50, breeding 
13.50 @ 15,50. 

Pittsburg, catt dy: to firm 
receipts 140 cars, top price 

100 Ibs. Hog receipts 2 cars, 
active and higher with heavy lots 
16.45@16.40, light Yorkers 15.75 @ 16. 
Sheep receipts 15 double’ decks, 
buteher weights 8$@10.50 with com- 
mon to choice lambs 10@15. Veal 
calves in ample supply selling at 10G 
14.50), 

At Buffalo, market opened strong 
Monday on cattle, 4000 received, choice 
> higher, based on $13@14 p 100 
Ibs cer shipping steers, 0@11.25. for 
butcher cows and heifers. Hog re- 
ceipts Monday 7500, bulk sold 16.50@ 
16.00, Sheep receipts 1200, wethers 
active at 9.50@ 10, oe S50 @9, year- 
lings and lambs 12@15.50, 


THE DAIRY MARKET 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
38 42 
27M 27% 
27 28 28 


26 


pigs 
of 


less 


ewes 
At 

Monday's 

$12.60 p 


e stor 


lets 2 





17... 
1916. . 
W15.. 
1914.. 
Butter 
At New York, the market was 
ady at prices fractionall lower. 
The very best cmy butter sold at 39 4 
“@40c p Ib, extra 30c, N Y state dairy 
B3S1,@39e, renovated 561, ladles 
341, @35e, packing stock dite. 
At O, firm choice cmy 
fe p 42c in prints; dairy 
butter 34 @36c. 

At Elgin, Ill, the bid price on best 
emy was 38ce, no sales reported 
At Utica, the butter market 

at Se to producers 


ste 


3316 @ 
Columbus, 
Ib in tubs, 


firm 


1s 


Cheese 

At New York, 
weak, aithough a slight 
buying developed Fresh 
white fey flats brought 
Ib, twins 2114 @22ec, single and double 
daisies BW@BY 6c, Wis twins 214@ 
“ec, Mich flats ‘15% @ 164c. 

At Watertown, N Y, 8000 bxs cheese 
sold at W%&c. 

At Utica, there has been an advance 
of %e p Ib in the prices of cheese, 
bringing the ruling quotation up to 
20O%c. The make continues to de- 
crease. The weather has been favor- 


continued 
speculative 
colored and 


market 


EE 


choice steers | = 


able for the harvesting of a very large 
hay crop, and for the growth of other 
crops. 


Join Sheep Sale 


At Columbus, O, August 7-8, will be held a sale of 
Shropshire, Hampshire, Rambouillet and Lincoln 
sheey at public auction. Both registered and unregis- 
tered ewes will be offered. This is to be a genuine 
auction sale, where sheep will be sold to the highest 


bidder. The sale will be held at the state fair 
grounds. 
Only recorded rams will be admitted to this sale. 


Registered ewes will be soid in pens of three, five and 
10, and grade ewes in pens of 1@ and 25, but only 
be admitted. Here 


sheep of pronounced merit will 

ig an wnusual opportunity for farmers and others 
who waeat to buy sheep for introducing a flock on 
the faring 


Live Stock Sale Dates 


Aug 7-8 P. B. L. 8S. 8S. Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 
bore, Vt. 
Oct 2-3 L. 8. S. Co, Holsteins, Brattleboro,, Vt. 
9 Charies A. Howell, Holsteins, Howells, 
NY 
Deo 4-5 L. 8. 8 Co. Holsteins, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
Printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting ig one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send your notice as much in 
prot 2 as possible. 


ertified milk producers’ assn of Ameriea, Briarcliff, 
N Y, Aug 14-15 
Inter apple shippers’ assu, New York city, Aug 15-17 


Soc iety of American florisis, N@w York city, Aug 21-23 
Ninth annual convention Southern commercial congress, 
New York city, Oct 15 
National dairy show, Columbus, O, Oct 18-27 
Assn of agri col and s‘ations, Washington, D C, 


Nov 14-16 
W Va state grange, Parkersburg, W Va, Dee 5 


Pa state grange, Williamspert, Pa, Dee 11-13 
O state grange. Dayton, 0, Dee 11-13 
N Y state grange, Syracuse, N Y, Feb 5-8 








SHEEP BREEDERS 
cok fUGUIE UIA LAA Rf 


-Dorsets and 
-Southdowns 


CHOICE RAMS 
also 
Exhibition Flocks of Highest 
Quality 


: We are booking orders now for 
: summer and fall delivery. 








uae 


sannnennaeenne 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N.Y. 
HutGldSdNiGU UUM ETRLUTAOARUG ARE ETE RA 





gilt 





‘Pinehurst Shropshires 


demand. | 


; H. A. SOUDER 
21% @22c p! 





choice Ewes and 
stock, also fitted 
pays to buy 


We are offering very 
Rams for foundation 
flocks for State Fairs—it 
the best. Send for catalog. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


We have some very choice yearlings of both sexes for 
All registered stock ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, 
Bridge Farm,” Chili Station, NY. 





sale 
‘Three 


American Agriculturist, August 4, 1917 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Draft Horse 
Judging Contest 


New York State Fair, Sept. 10, 1917 
$300.00 in prizes, for young men of N. Y. state, No 
entrance fees Get your boys interested in this contest 


Send for circular to 
N. Y. Draft Horse Breeders Club 
rk 





E. S. Akin, Pres. 
604 Walnut Avenue, Syracuse, New Yo 


For Sal 


Clifford L. Miller, 


Shetland Ponies 


200 head to select from. Special prices on colts for 
August and September. Dept. .» The Shadyside 
Farms, North Benton, Ohio. 


SHETLAND and Larger Ponies 


at bargain prices in spotted and solid colors, broken 
and unbroken. Please state color, age and size. 


F. STEWART, Espyville, 
AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 N 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago. Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres 


SWINE BREEDERS 





Imported Percheron 
Stallion Myrifique, 
foaled il §=15th, 


4 ._— two im- 
mares. 


Glnaseadi New York 








Pa, 














p———- Berkshires ————- 
of Size and Quality 


The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weight : 
407 Ibs. at 7 months of age, was bred and 
developed by us. When you want the best 
and want them big write to 


C. H. Carter, Whitgnern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 
















PUM UU UU 


BERKSHIRES 


Rich in the biood of 


Lord Premier’s Successor 
: Spring pigs $15.00 
- FRANK DYKES, JR Columbus, N. J. 


"An ME 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 


BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 
farrowed May 13, 1917. - Sire, Smithson Rival Master- 
piece. Dam, Longfellow’s Black Girl 3d. These pigs 
are extra fine individuals and are from large stock. 
Write for prices. 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. ¥. 


= 
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LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Letter from C. F. Porteous, Sunbury, Pa,: “Zhe sow 
and boer arrived Thursday; they are just what I wanted 
and have excited much comment among those who have 
een them.” One of our herd sows has 168 pigs in 


thirteen litters. 
H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Penshurst Berkshires 


Choice spring pigs with size and quality from large litters 
Prices low. PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Po. 








The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr.. BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


HICKORY RIDGE FARM 


Pure-bred Shropshire, Rambouillet and Delaine sheep, 
yearling rams and ram lambs for sale. 
W. H. PRESTON, - SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 








Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 


akin, at right prices. 
HOMB FARM, : - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and Apri! pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross, Co., O 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


_BABY CHICKS. 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shellto You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 343 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 








{ 
S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Trapnested, (exclusively) pedigreed. 

We are the originators of the justly celebrated 
Cloverdale strain, without doubt the most beautiful 
heavy laying strain of large white eggs in America 
today. Foundation stock a specialty. We deal 
squarely and give you just what you pay for. Send 
for catalog. 

Cloverdale Poultry Farm, F.J. DeHart, Cortland, N. ¥. 


Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 


The world’s champion pedigree nom. make chicks 

and eges. Booking orders now. his ony. 

making stock, DAVID M AMMONTS ‘Cortland. It 
Leghorn 9c, Rock and Red, 11c, 


CHICKS Week old i4c. Breeders’ Black 


and White Leghorn, Anconas, $1.00 and up. 
Prompt delivery, 
E.R. HUMMER&CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 

















© Jayin Whi N 
Special Sale 2°" cach “100 Sc Wn tere 
horn hens $175. April hatched Leghorn cockerels, 750. 
Guinea pigs. breeders. $3 pr. Catalog Free. 
Box G SELLERSVILLE, PA, 





Chicks $15 per 100, ‘bebe 1000 


Silver and White Wyandottes, & Cc Reds, Pekin 


Ducklings 30 cents each, $25 per 1 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, i Phoenixville, Pa. 





MANY BLEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
by our advertisers and the h ng of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
arantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
bro ken, nor can they guarantee the hatthing of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





SUCCESSOR’S. 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher’s Choice; 
dam a litter mate to Longfellow’s Double. We = 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th = 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 


farrow. 
TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


erent 


i 











Hampshires 


Pigs any age, bred 
gilts for fall ferrow. 
Free circular. Regis- 
tered Guernsey bulls. 
Locust Lawn Farm 
Box A, Bird-In-Hand, 
Lance. County, Penn. 








BIG POLAND- 
CHINAS, Spring a andi fa . 
or a ec Digs. ew bred 
ws, Prices right. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE. Route 2) GRAFTON. OHIO 





LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Revistered Big Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? aan are the for. Al Re go sale 
Write for prices, etc. G. 8. HALL, F. HIO 


SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540, protter to Grand 
Leader, champion boar of the world, his dam by 
Masterpiece. For his offspring, write CRYSTAL 
SPRING STOCK FARM, G. SMITH & SONS, Inc. 
Props, Seelyville, Pa. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 











Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Spring pigs all sold. Now booking orders for fall pigs. 


Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


ages bree ie Et 


Box ‘108 ““WELSING TON, 0. 











1917 
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. No 
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15th, 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





= 
Jersey Bull Calves 





Sired by a gon of Pogis 99th and from @ daughter of 

Hood Farm Torono. Dams are well bred and large 

producers. For quick sale, they will be priced very 

reasonable, 

CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mullins, Mer. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 








_ White Horse Farms, Paoli, Pa. 


offer for sale at an extremely reasonable price 
the registered Jersey bull Bella’s Golder Knight 
146825. dropped August 10, 1916. Sire a great 
son of Gamboge Knight, the greatest butter bull 
ever imported. His dam is a tested cow a 
large udder and teats. This bull is well 

and right in every way. Write quick for 3 
aed full particulars. 


w. L. FRY, Manager, - - PAOLI, PA. 





Ba 





Parebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE © 


The most profitable dual purpose cattle are 
Holsteins, as impartial investigations conducted 
by experiment stations of Michigan, lowa and 





Nebraska have conclusively shown. The Hol- 
steins showed a greater gain per steer at a less 
cost per pound of either roughage or grain than 
any of the other breeds. Holstein calves are 
big, strong, and grow quickly, and Holstein beef 
is as fine in texture and taste as that of any 
cattle. Pure-bred Holsteins have firmly estab- 
lished themselves as the world’s best dual pur- 
pose breed. There's big money in the big “‘Black 
and White’ Holsteins. 
Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
The WHolstdin-Friesian Association of America. 
F. IL. Houghton, Seo’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 





Come to Brattleboro 


The Holstein-Friesian Capital of the World, 


Tuesday and Wednesday, August 7 


HH 




















Young Jersey Bull 


8 months old, Sire “Lacky Fern” No 126758; Dam 
“Sultan’s Mona,”’ No 311285, Grandson of “World’s 


Champion,” 2 yr. old. 
BLACK OAK FARM, - MEDIA, PA. 


AYRSHIRE CALVES 


FOR SALE! 
We are offering for sale a bull calf, Gee Dehotek 
True to Time, Imp., out of Loletta’s Pride, 
A.B cow who Just completed record of 12,800 Iba 


of being mi 
gle b be he Uh ake a 2 fo 8 OD 


and several well-bred heifers. 
Correspondence solicited and given prompt attention. 


DBLCHESTER FARMS, EDGEMONT, PA. 
THOMAS'W. CLABK, Mer. 


Valley View Farm Ayrshires 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers, 
prices. Both sexes, 
J. 0. VAUGHAN, 


Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 
The farm where they are better than th 

breed. No stock for enka. Watoh en this space for 
announcements. MILTON W. DAVISON, Canisteo, N 











ROYERSFORD, PA. 











- Brooklawn Farms 
GUERNSEYS 


= We have for fie 3 few choice calves by Belsire 
= 18645, one of the best individual ls of the breed 
= and & sire producers. and prices 


= gladly sent on request. 
| SROSRL Awe FARMS, i Plains, N, J. 
D. H. McAlpin, Owner A, B. Wright, Supt. 











MILL HILL FARM 


offers yearling Guernsey bull, high-class brecding, 
ubercular tested stick. 


ti 
OSCAR BOLICH, McKeansburg, Pa. 





% Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$20 each in lotsof 5. 2 carloads 
high grade cows, fresh or close 

2 carloads yearling and 
2-year- = heifers. 1 carload 
—- ie registered cows. : 









20 registered heifer calves 
to sell. manned, te the very heart of the Bmeee 
country. Can furnish anything you want in Holsteins. 
Office 31% Main St., "Phone 1547 Farm 13-F-2 
G@ W. ELLIS, ° - CORTLAND, N. Y. 








BUY A BULL WITH A _ PROVEN run 
Vanderkamp Farms 3* Bin 


KING SEGIS is the Holstein Bull at 5 

tobave a 30-Ib. Jr. 3yr. cld and a 21-Ib. yearling daughter 

a> uae & now—at six years of age—34 A. RB. O. daugh 
a . 








$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual wet 

grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Kornd ~ 

the highest year record son of the great ing 

of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs, at 3 years 

an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
dams average over 26 lbs. each. 


&. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. ¥. 











Grade Holsteins 
Cows and Heifers- 


Carl dj Bish class cows ay in July and 
Oa august. Every o good on 
80 ize Sine 2- i heifers. dus this 3 fall and 
winter wi 
Begi gistered stock also for sale. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 














~ Country Life Farm 


hy Bull Bora in Aoril, 1915 
brother 


: seven -cighths Jane 
= King. the $30,000" bull He ts nearly all white, 
> except a few black spots. Will weigh from 13 to 
i4 hundred pounds; is ready for heavy service 
and in fine condition, 

Price $500, f. 0. Db. here, with all papers. 


H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 
For high-grad, calves 


high 

tered Holstein cows due 
in Aug. and Sept.; 35 
registered heifers 1 to 2 
years old; 40 high-grade 
heifers and registered bulls. 


MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS | 











JOHN C. BRAGAN. __- - _ TUMLY, N.Y. 























‘Start Your Herd Right 


paw © bull oot cued ty our pet Ue Fate 
+ a Fatt » Tosterin's. of Great Hill 
~~.) & 4h d Langwater Cavalier & 21012, and out of 
© Write for full particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS, IPSWiCH, MASS. 


f. P. Frazier & Son, Owners C. B. Johnson, Mgr. 








GRADE HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 


Cortland, N. Y. 
Te. 116 or 1476M 














NOTHER ONE JUST A 
LITTLE BIT BETTER 


Bull born January 30, 1917. A _ beautiful 
individ) sired by FINDERNS PRIDE JOHANNA 
K son of Finderne Pride Johanna Bue, 
36.87 pounds butter in in seven days, 36.04 in seven days 











15 Grade Holstein Heifers 


Two and one-half years old 
60 GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS from 
six months to one and one-half years old 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 








&. J. BOWDISH, 


sate Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac K .--* ee ee 
pa No. 126673 Born Dec. 7, 1916. Es 
milk seven days. A 


Ibs. butter, 647 milk 
susnundieiioc - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS °° waht 


Holstein heifer calves. 1.carload of 











Soe es: fine individuals and 
milkers. 1 carload of being bred to 
a 24-Ib bull. Have + yer heifers. 
EVAN DAVIS, JR., - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


$125 Holstein Bull 


BORN NOVEM BER 28, 1916, $125 

Sir Hengerveld 147549, e. 33-Ib. bull. 
Dam, Genesta De Kol Abbekerk 184870, A. R. 0. as 
a junior three-year-old 20.287 butter in 7 days, 83.525 
in 30 days. This cow is a daughter = + Abbe- 
kerk Prince and is sister to ten 30-Ib. 
young well grown, yy individual, tuber- 
culin tested, and guaranteed to be right in every way. 
Price $125. 
Fred A. Blewer, Maplevale Farm, Owsgo, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


|| Bull Calves 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 


'wo months old $50.00 each 
WHITNEY ‘POINT STOCK a CO., lac 


Box 242, Cortland, 
REGISTERED FEMALES, ALL AGES, FOR SALB 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of ay R King of the Pontiacs, and a 


26-Ib. dam. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y. 


Grade Holsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
oe re GOOD INDIVIDUALS 

SATISFACTION ae 

BERT STE: STEWART. CORTLAND, N 








MUANAUNOKAAGe AHOUURONL AGEN NaOERERONI DONT OLAaNNENNLO TEE 


0 UU 

















BULL FOR eg iG SERVICE 
Sispanincenaniiat. 





a 


HOLSTEIN Se, fem Coe 6, om 15, dam a ~ 7 
ea 








and 8 


To the Ninth Sale of 


The Purebred 





It’s only 





SMM tn 





Just a nice ride in your automobile, ana see 
our splendid new Sales Pavilion, and 
elegant new offices of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America. 


Live Stock Sales 
Company 


200 miles from New York. 
140 miles from Syracuse. =i 
130 miles from Portland, Maine. = 
105 miles from Burlington, Vt. 
95 miles from Boston. 
60 miles from Springfield, Mass. 


HATHA HAMA) 
MENU TTLUTCHT H 


Hath 
Wt 


the = 








C, 
F. 
D 





Robertson & Koshinsky, West Leyden, Mass. : = 
W. W. Sherman, Hartford, Conn. i = 
Lawson Holding Company, Lagrangeville, N. Y. : : 
Couture Brothers, Granby, Mass. : 
S. F. Campbell, Windham, N. H. d 
E. M. Herrick, Bellows Falls, Vt. ; 
J. H. O’Brien, Walpole, N. H. : 


150 head from the herds of 
the following breeders: 


James F. Ray, Franklin, Mass. 

H. E. Gray, Waterbury, Vt. 

G. G. Burlingame, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
A. J. McLenithan, Cambridge, N. Y. 
J. W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, N. H. 
H. Thomas, West Rindge, N. H. 
H. Metcalf, Holyoke, Mass. / «& 
r. G. P. Towle, Boston, Mass. 

F, L. Parmelee, Putney, Vt. 

J. E. Singleton, Woonsocket, R. I. 

E. E. Blackmer, East Randolph, N. Y. ; 

L. H. Anderson, West Glover, Vt. 3 = 
C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. = 


inuun 


= 





President 


Hon. JoHN W. PRENTISS, 
Alstead, N. H. 


A 
F 
J. 

G. 


Association of America. 


BRATTLEBORO Trust ComMPANY, 


DIRECTORS 
. B. Clapp, Pres. Brattleboro Trust Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 
. L. Houghton, Editor, Holstein-Friesian Register, Brattleboro, Vt. 
W. Prentiss, Pres. New Hampshire Holstein-Friesian Club. 
F. Gregory, Pres. Vt. Holstein-Friesian Club, Dummerston, Vt. 
A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. Director Holstein-Friesian 


Treasurer 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





San AAACN 








East River 
Grade Holsteins te or sale 
100 Fall Cows ™ 7,79 9203,2i%,.°"¢ 
30 fresh and nearby Springers 
Grade Hoifer Calves, 10 ove old. 
Registered Heifer C 
Registered Bull Calves and a Bulls. 
Webster & Wadsworth, 
tod MoGrew 43 2 Cortland, N. ¥. 














a 


ram LLolsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you 
with either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N. ¥, 


Grade Holstein Calves 


Orders taken for s limited number for September, 
October and November delivery. 
R. C. FANCHER - LA PAY8&TTES, N. ¥,/ 
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“It Has Been My Experience” 


Letters from American Agriculturist Women Readers 


Such a Beautiful Baby ! 


GRACE M'KINSTRY 
When Jabez was a baby 
(I s’pose they called him Tabey” 
At least that’s somewhat better than 
the other nickname abe"’) 
His sweet, roseleaf complexion 
Was really just perfection 
His eyes were blue, his mouth was 
small, he was a lovely babe 
The parents of wee Jabez 
Thought him handsomest of babies, 
ey beamed when friends admired 
him, though some friends of little 


wit 
After all the adulation 
Would append this information 


“He doesn't look like either of his 
parents—not a bit!" 
Now Jabez is no baby, 
And his parents grant that maybe 
He is some degrees less handsome 
(though he's very bright, they say). 


no longer fair and chubby 
skinny, freckled crubby 

friends say He resembles 

strikingly, each cay! 


He's 
He is 
But their 
you more 


Suggestions for Midsummer 


VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 
Just why July or early August 
should seem the most trying period of 
summer is a question that few house- 


wives can answer; and yet they realize 


that it is so. It is then that the blood 
creeps sluggishly and the head “feels 
thick"’ and the bodily vigor is at its 
lowest ebb. Few people have much 


appetite, and yet we feel as if we must 
eat “to bear up against the weather.” 
Hardest of all is the anticipation that 
“hot things.” 


we must eat 
Indeed, many an indulgent mother 
and housekeeper lends a too willing 
ear to the pleadings of the family for 
Jellicd meats, rich salads, ice cream 
and an unlimited supply of chilled 
beverages during the heated term. A 
diet of this nature indulged in day 
after day is largely responsible for 
the human ills attributed solely to the 


state of the weather. 
stomach, that 


The coating of the 
most delicate and useful organ of the 
human body, should never be sudrenly 
chilled, and a constant supply of cold 
viands acts upon it in the same man- 
ner as the boy who daily punishes 
it with four or five ice cream sodas 

Fortunately, the term “hot things 
covers a multitude of delicacies suited 
to the summer season; and if the in- 
gredients of the dish are not too 


hearty in character, they will be found 
exceedingly appetizing if partaken of 
im moderation 

During the warm weather of mid- 
summer meat should be eliminated 
as much as possible and at least twice 
a week a fish dinner should be in- 
@ulged in, or a savory baked omelet 
may take the place of the customary 
meat, the idea being of serving 
nothing that will overtax the diges- 
tion, or add to the effete matter lurk- 
that should be clean 


ing in organs 
and tree. 

A broiled halibut steak (freshened 
salt fish if the fresh is not obtain- 


able), mashed potatoes, whipped light 





as a meringue, fresh garden peas and 
young carrots, dressed with butter, a 
crisp lettuce salad, fruit and a sim- 
ple cold beverage will be found an 
ideal summer dinner well suited to 
the body's requirements and possess- 
ing all the proper food values. 

Still another good menu will be 
found in clear tomato soup, a baked 
persley omelet with tiny lima beans, 
a sliced onion and radish salad and 
halved cantaloups 

Pies, fried food, pork with the ex- 
ception of a little bacon or ham, rich 
cakes and puddings must be avoided 
and the family caterer should learn 
the possibilities of the “kindly fruit 
of the earth.” Nature is indeed a 
kindly teacher to one who has studied 
her methods, her moods and tense 
and in nothing is she more faithful 
than in indicating what men and 
women should eat at certain times 
and seasons. As plainly as though she 
had made audible proclamation, she 
ordains that the principal course of 
the summer menu shall be salad 
cool, crisp, a trifle tart, they correct 
bilary secretions or throw them off, 
besides quickening the appetite 

Next in value comes fruit and ber- 
ries Easy of digestion, supplying the 
tonic properties that the blood needs 
and delicious to the palate, they fur- 
nish a splendid “summer medicine 
and gratify our longing for something 
more delicate than the grosser foods 
tnat are really unnecessary 


Almost everyone eats too much dur- 
the warm weather. In reality the 
only gets about one-sixth of its 
from food and the other five- 
from oxygen or common aijr, 
plenty of pure, fresh air to 
reaswy Of more importance 


in} 
body 
energy 
sixths 
so that 
breathe is 


than the quantity of food, although 
not of the quality. 

Sleep is quite as essential as the air 
and the food we eat dur- 


we breathe, 

ing the heated term. If the night’s 
rest has been broken and one feels 
tired and sleepy later on in the day, a 
short period of rest ‘and relaxation 
should be taken. Sleep is nourish- 
ment as every physician will tell you 
and the requisite number of hours 
should be devoted to this rebuilding 
process and nothing allowed to inter- 
fere with it. 


Homemade Iceless Refrigerator 


While it may not be possible to 
keep ice all during the summer on 
our farm homes, it is possible’ for 
mest everyone to have an iceless re- 
frigerator. A great many of these 
are already in use, and it is to be 
hoped that many more will be used 
this season. The method of building 
these refrigerators, as advocated by 
the woman in charge of the home 


desire to help. Later when you want 
him to help, the desire may be gone 
on his part. 

It is natural of course for a boy to 


care more about the work on .he 
farm because he likes to be with 
father. But some girls care about 


working outdoors, tov. 1, for one, have 
always been with father on the farm 
more than with mother in the house, 
There was no other children, so I was 
my father’s boy. I loved to ride the 
horse, to cultivate, or plant seeds. In 
fact, I was always doing whatever 
father was. 

When 1 was small I did for pure 
enjoyment. Later when I got old 
enough to do work well father would 
hire me. He always paid me liberally 
with the understanding that I was not 
to spend it foolishly, but buy things 
I wanted. I would save my money 
and then when I had enough would 
buy a pair of slippers or maybe a nice 
pair of stockings, always something 
useful. No one could have given me 
anything that made me as happy and 

















demonstration work, is as follows: proud as the articles that I bought 
Make a screened case 3% feet high With my own money. 
with the other dimensions 12x15 Besides obtaining the habit of doing 
inches. If a solid top is used, simply work I learned the value of money. 
place the water pan on this. Other- It made me feel that I wanted to gain 
wise fit the pan closely into the open- larger things, yet at the same time I 
ing of the top frame and support it never dared to center my mind on the 
by l-inch cleats fastened to the in- money part and forget that quality of 
side of the fame. Place two movable work amounted to more than the 
shelves in the frame, 12 to 15 inches money, Father never would say how 
apart. Usea biscuit pan 12x14 inches much he would pay me until the 
on the top to hold the water, and work was done and to his satisfaction. 
where the refrigerator is to be used So I would do my best so he would 
indoors, hav the whole thing stand- “brag me up.” 
ing in a large pan to catch any drip. When I became grown up the house- 
The pans and case may be painted hold duties interetsed he and 
ya i 
String Bean Salad Is Very Palatable and Good-Looking Besides 
white, allowed to dry, and then learned to cook, keep house, sew, etc. 


enameled 

A covering of white canton flannel 
should be made to fit the frame, Have 
the smooth side out and button the 
covering on the frame with buggy or 
automobile curtain hooks and eyes, 
arranged so that the door may be 
opened without unfastening these 
hooks. This can easily be done by 
putting one row of hooks on the edge 









of the door near the latch and the 
other just opposite the opening with 
the hem on each side extended far 
enough to cover the crack at the 
edge of the door, so as to keep out 
the warm, outside air and retain the 
cooled air This covering will have 
to bo hooked around the top edge 
also. Two double strips half the 
width of each side should be sewed 
on the top of each side covering, and 
allowed to extend over about 2% or 3 
inches in the pan of water The bot- 
tom of the covering should extend 
into the lower pan. 

Place the refrigerator in a shody 
place where air will circulate around 
it freely If buttons and buttonholes 
are used on the canton flannel! instead 
of buggy hooks, the cost will be re- 
duced. 

Children’s Duties 
MRS JONUN CRAMER, ASITTABULA CO, O 

I believe in children having little 
duties to perform. It teaches them 
that life.is not all a question of p.eas- 
ure, as so many children scem to be- 
lieve IKven when they are youngerr 
(say 3 or 4 vears old), they should be 
taught to put away their playthings 
when through with them in the even- 
ing. I don't think that a parent should 
Wait to lon to commence teaching 
these little tasks. 

1 do think that some people work 
their children too hard. They forget 


that the child loves to play and that 
this is his playtime in life. Yet there 
are others that would rather perform 
the task themselves than to bother to 
teach the child. That is really harm- 
ing him most children have the 


as 


But always remembered the lesson of 
quality as my aim. Now I believe that 
I am successful as a home-maker, as 
I can be interested in the question of 


farming and gardening as well as 
house duties, etc. 

Having duties when a child has 
benefited me, and I believe it will 


benefit any child if managed right. 


My Experience 
R. M. R., SCIOTO COUNTY, O 


I believe every child ought to be 
taught how to work. Why I want 
mine to work is because lI see the fally 
of letting me grow up knowing only 
how to do some fancywork and make 
bread and cake. I doubt if I could 
have done these things if left entirely 
to myself. 

Give a child just so many tasks and 
remember if you promise them they 
can play or go on a trip that they do 
it. My children do not grumble be- 
cause they must do their share of thse 
work, 

My boy is made to understand that 
what is required of him, will ntake a 
man out of him if he learns to do it 
well. Then he is taken by his father 
to spend the day in the city, while 
father goes for business. At times the 
children are given a treat and visit 


the “movies.” 
My girls are told if they learn to 
he quick, and they can only learn by 


working out their own experiences, 
they will be good housekeepers. The 
girls, aged 8 and 9 years, wash the 
sweep and dust the kitchen 
and make everything tidy. Every other 
meal the girls take their turn. I find 
I cannot let my girls work together, as 
they are prone to talk and idle the 
time away. While one is tidying the 
kitchen the other girl puts the sitting. 
room into order. 

The little boy, aged 6 years, carries 
in wood and kindling which the older 
men cut. When I wash the boy aged 
11 years turns the wringer and carries 
in water, as we still live in the old 


dishes, 


house so have no modern conven- 
iences. The children are rewarded 
once in a while by a new hat or dress 
or taken to some amusement, and are 
told why given this treat. I believe 
children ought to be given some 
money so they will learn the value of 
cash and what it will do. Too many 
of us are raised by parents in mod- 
erate circumstances, and while vur 
parents think it economy to buy for 
us, it is all wrong. My father always 
gave me some money and instead of 
spending it foolishly I saved it and 
bought me dresses with it. My mother 
and my husband do not believe in 
giving cash to the children, as they 
think they will spend it for fool- 
ishness. 

I believe children can be spoiled by 
getting the idea they must be paid 
for everything they do. They must 
be taught they must work for love as 
well. My daughter at the age of 13 
years could cook, sew, bake and also 
help her father with the horses, hook 
them up and drive them. My son, 
aged 11 years, can do the same. The 
children arepermitted to playtogether, 
but, as I say, I never let them work to- 
gehter. This season the children un- 
der 10 years picked our berry patch. 
I make them think they can do what 
I ask of them, and this confidence in 
themselves helps them. 


Hints for Vegetable Canners 


In selecting vegetables for canning, 
use great care to get those as nearly 
perfect as possible. 

Be sure that the vegetables used 
are fresh. 

Grade carefully and avoid waste. 

Do not scald or blanch longer than 
necessary. Overscalding tends to make 
delicate vegetables, like asparagus, 
soft. 

Fit all the covers to the jars bef8ra 
filling with vegetables. 

Be certain that the rubbers to be 
used are new and elastic, and will 
stand long boiling. 

Do not let vegetables remain in cold 
dip. Dip and pack at once. 

* Seald and dip only as much as can 
be packed immediately. 

Add salt and boiling water as soon 
as the can is packed. ° 

Place the rubber and adjust cover 
loosely and set the jar in the canner 
at once. 

Be certain that the false bottom in 
the canner is at least 1% inches high. 

When the water in the canner is 
boiling, keep the fire even, that the 
boiling may be continuous but not too 
violent. 

Count the time for cooking from 
point at which water begins to boil. 

Seal at once when taken from the 
canner, 

Hold can upside down to see wheth- 
er it is perfectly sealed. 





Evaporated Apples 


F. A. CADY, WASHINGTON COUNTY, VT 


Here is a recipe to preserve apple 
and not use sugar that we like very 
much. Pare, quarter and core the ap- 
ples and place them in the top of a 
tight box. 

We use a dry goods box about 
feet high. A removable tray was ar- 
ranged with slats and fastened about 
midway, a little nearer the top of the 
box. In this are placed the apples. 

Take live coals and place in any old 
_receptacle of tin or metal. On the 
coals place about 1 tablespoon of sul- 
phur and place this underneath the 
apple. Put the cover of box on. Leave 
it 4 to 6 hours for the fumes of the 
sulphur to penetrate the apples, Place 
fruit in a large stone jar with a cover 
on it. You do have to fill it all at once, 
but keep adding to it until the jar is 
full, then you can take out any quan- 
tity needed and the remainder will 
keep indefinitely; and when sugar is 
low can be sweetened to use for sauc@ 
or pies. 
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The Value of Sugar 

With the present and perhaps 
future food shortage all know that 
every family is asked to put up as 
large a supply of fruits and vegetables 
as it possibly can this year. Many, the 
last year and a Lalf, have cut down on 
the amount of canned fruit because 
they felt the high price of sugar made 
it prohibitive. Sugar is high, but on 
the other hand, it has a high food 
value and jellies and jams_ furnish 
carbohydrates in a desirable and con- 
*centrated form. The British army 
realizes the value of jam and it is 
included with the army’s ration and 
this army is supposed -.to be the best 
fed, and therefore the fittest of any 
of the armies in the field. 

The price for the sugar in a quart 
can, when it is reckoned that way, is 


i Stine f 4 bet Cd, 


not as excessive as as it would.seem. 
Gen . in 1912 when 
sugar was 5.4 cents a pound it cost 
23 cents per quart of fruit, while 
ioday with sugar averaging 9 c>nts it 
3.8 cents for the sugar for a 
art of fruit. Even when the fruit 
must be purchased, it makes an inex- 
pensive dessert and food, and is more 
wholesome than mest desserts. 
Although it is possible to keep fruit 
without the use of sugar, adding it 
at the time of using, yet fhe product 
will never be as fine as that which 
has been put up with sugar, for 
sugar conserves the fruit’s flavor. 





Two Dresses and Two Aprons 
Do you need a new pattern for dress 
or apron? If so the four illustrated 
are pretty and practical. 
8381—Misses’ Press 
The young girl who goes about a 
ereat deal during the summer needs 
dresses for different occasions, but one 
of the best things that she can have 
is a general utility dress, which is 
rather plain and easy to put on. The 
long-waisted dress illustrated in No 
S381 has a number of points which 
are well worth considering. In the 
jirst place, it can be made so that it 
opens all the way down the front, 
which is a great advantage if it is 
of wash ‘material. It is in one piece 
from shoulder to hip, and the narrow 
belt marks the waistline. Either the 
short sleeves or the long, plain ones 
may be used. The pattern is cut in 
sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. The 16-year 
size requires five yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, with one yard 36-inch contrast. 
ing goods. 
8376—Ladies’ Dress 
One of the most popular fads of the 
summer is the\rather severe shirtwaist 
iress, which is being worn by well- 
dressed women for mornings and even 
for informal afternoon wear. The one 
showr in No 8876 is/classed with the 
more Yancy dresses of this type. It 
buttons down the center back and the 
collar is cut in the popular fishtail 
style, so that it does not have to be 
fastened at the front. The most 
prominent feature of the waist is the 
becoming square neck, which is gath- 
ered at the front. A two-piece skirt 
is gathered to the yoke. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 45% yards 
36-inch material, 5% yard 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. 
8378—Ladies’ Apron 
To be truly efficient the housewife 
needs 'a good supply of aprons for 
various uses, and the one shown in 
No 8878 is ideal for light housework. 
It is just the thing to slip on over a 
good dress to go into the kitchen. The 
style is particularly recommended be- 
cause it is easy to make and requires 
only a small amount of material. It 
closes at the back and has a seam on 
each shoulder. The deep pockets are 
formed by stitching the outside of the 
apron to ‘the under sections, which 
extend up to the belt. The pattern is 
cut in sizes small, medium and large. 
The ‘medium’ size requires 2% yards 
36-inch material, 3% yards bias bind- 


ing. 
8388—Ladies’ Apron 

A really good-looking and useful 
apron which completely covers the 
dress underneath is a blessing which 
is not to be overlooked by the woman 
who does her own housework. No 
S388 is so well designed that it may 
even be worn instead of a dress, if it 
is made a little tonger. A good 
feature is the Russian closing, which 
is very convenient when one is in a 
hurry. There is no waistline but that 
marked by the belt, as the apron is 
in one piece from shoulder to hem. 
The square neck,. finished with a bias 
band of the material, is comfortable 
and cool looking. The pattern is cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 
>% yards of 30-inch material, with 
% yard 36-inch contrasting goods. 

Price of any pattern 10 cents. Order 
by number, being sure to state size, 
from our pattern department, care of 
this paper. 





Recipes 
Canned Beans 
Nine cups beans (shelled), 4% cup 
salt (scant), % cup sugar, 1 pint 


water, Boil 15 minutes, put in glass 
jars and seal. Drain off the liquor 
when opened for use.—[Mrs C. D. 


Gaddis, Somerset County, N J. 
Cucumber Catsup 

Grate 12 cucumbers (not too ripe) 
cnd allow to drain’ in a colander. 
Monee 3 large onions very fine, mix 
with a teaspoon grated horse-radish 
and the same of white mustard seed. 
Pour over cider vinegar to make 
quite juicy. Do not cook. Will keep 
Perfectly for some time in a _ cool 
Place. Ae delicious relish.—[{B. C. M.. 


To Can String Beans ‘ 
Wash string beahs. and cut up as 
for table use, them, to every peck of 
beans aad con Oat of vinegar to 
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enough water to Gover, and boil brisk- 
ly for % hour. Put in glass cans and 
seal. When wanted for table drain 
the liquid and put over slow fire 
in cold water. [If this water is sour 
to the taste when hot, drain again, 
add more water and a pinch of soda 
and cook till tender, then add salt, 
pepper and milk. Tomatoes for can- 
nin, if they are gathered when not 
quite ripe and canned, will keep much 
better.—[Mrs R. C. A. Ontario 
County, N Y. 
Boiled Tomato Catsup 


Boil gently for 1 hour % _ bushel 
tomatoes, then press through a 
sieve. Return pulp to kettle, add 1 
quart cider vinegar and cook very 
slowly % heur. Add % pound sugar, 
% teacup salt, 1 ounce biack pepper, 
1%, ounce cloves, and % teaspoon 
cayenne pepper. Stir well until mixed 
and bottle hot—very nice.—[E. C. M., 


Delaware. 
Canned Corn 


Nine cups corn (cut from cob), 1 
cup sugar, 1 cup water, % cup salt. 
Boil 10 minutes, then can and seal. 
Drain off the liquor when opened for 


° 
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use—[{Mrs C. D. Gaddis, Somerset 
County, N J. 
Tall Tomatoes 
Last spring we planted about a 


dozen thrifty tomato plants along the 
east and south sides of our shed. As 
they grew, we fastened the plants to 
the walls of the shed with strips of 
old stockings and tacks. The vines 
grew to be over 7 feet high and were 
loaded with fruit. When the nights 
began to get cool we covered them 
up with pieces of burlap tacked to 
the walls of the shed. We had ripe 
tomatoes from those vines for weeks 
after the garden ones were frozen.— 
{Mrs Cc. A. Wolke, Lackawanna 
County, Pa. 
Pickled String Beans 

Wash and string them, but do not 
cut them up. Cook until tender, but 
so they will stay whole, try them with 
a fork and keep them white by plenty 
of water while cooking. Sterilize 
good cans, drop in the beans, after 
they are cooled. Prepare a vinegar. 
A quart of good strong. vinegar 
weakened by 3 cups cold water, % 
cup of brown sugar to each quart 
can, a pinch of sait, and some mus- 
tard seed. Fill can with vinegar and 
put a horse-radish leaf on top of each 
can. Do not heat vinegar, put on 
rubber ring, and seal tight. [ am now 
using pickles put up last year, and 
find they take the place of cucumbers 
when they were so scarce.—[Mrs C. 
E. Aldrich, Ontario County, N Y. 

Baked Tomatoes 

Select good-sized, ripe, red toma- 
toes, wash; with sharp knife remove 
core,’ but do not break skin on under 
side of tomato. Fill opening with 
bread crumbs seasoned with salt and 
pepper, place tomatoes in baking 
dish, putting asmall piece of butter on 
the top of each one. Set in a hot 
oven, bake for 20 minutes to % hour. 
“ Cc. D. Gaddis, Somerset County, 


Pickled Fish—Can some one of the 
readers tell me how to pickle fish so 
they will keep for winter?—[Mrs C. 
A. W., Dutchess County, N Y. 
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DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
[Continued] 

At the beginning of the organized 
effort against this plague, antituber- 
culosis associations were formed in 
every civilized country, and _  sys- 
tematic educational work was started. 
The ignorance on the subject was 
colossal and appalling. I remember 
that when I was striving to organize 
an antituberculosis association in a 
manufacturing town, the head of one 
of the leading mills, himself a gradu- 
ate of a great university, asked me in 
all seriousness, “Do you think that 
consumption is contagious?” And 
that was only ten years ago! I did 
not tell him, for I did not then know, 
that in his mill, one machine had a 
record of three dead men, the first a 
consumptive who spit about him as 
he worked, the other two in succes- 
sion contracting the disease while at 
work in the same place at that 
machine and dying.from it. 

When the crusade against tubercu- 
losis first opened in New York city, 
there was a notorious section, known 
as “Lung Block” from the terrible 
number of cases of consumption found 
there. Black basements, bedrooms 
without windows, unspeakable sanita- 
tion or lack of any at all, many peo- 
pie, men, women and_ children, 
crowded into suffocating, small, dark 
reoms, were among the _ conditions 
discovered. So great was the horror 
of hospitals among these ignorant 
people that the use of actual force 
was necessary to secure the removal 
of even the worst cases to any insti- 
tution. Many were sent to a hospital 
in the harbor and there, where it was 
often very foggy and always damp, 
seemingly poor environment for a 
consumptive, the poor. creatures 
showed almost immediate improve- 
ment, inasmuch that it was not very 
long before the prejudice began slowly 
to disappear. Instead of removing 
consumptives through act of law and 
by help of the police, the people be- 
gan to come for treatment and to ask 


to be taken away. The somewhat 
widespread movement in the direc- 
tion of model tenements and work- 
ingmen’s homes is largely due to the 


revelations of these first few years of 
persistent work by the New York 
antituberculosis association, done in 
the face of discouragement and the 
enmity of those whom they were try- 
ing to help. 

Poverty, bad housing and alcohol 
are the chief contributing causes of 
consumption in the cities. There is 
no excuse whatever for consumption 
in the country, yet plenty of it exists. 
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Health in the Home 


By Dr Evganor MELLEN 


ine on sanitation, hygiene and the prevention of 
isease, if they are of general interest, will be answered 
in this column. Where space will not permit or the subject 
is not suitable, letterswnll be personally answered subject 
to proper limitations and when a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is inclosed. 
diagnose or prescribe for individual cases. 
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Dr. Mellen will not 


Mn 
Tuberculosis 


Having had a country practice, I can 
speak with some knowledge of the 
conditions obtaining, and it is my 
firm opinion that the continuation of 
the disease there is due to lack of in- 
formation on the subject. With all 
the sunshine and fresh air that there 
is, too often the windows are small 
and few, and do not open easily. Be- 
sides, sunshine might fade the car- 
pet! 

In all the larger cities, campaigns 
of education have been carried on by 
anti-tuberculosis societies until almost 
everyone knows from constantly read- 
ing about it on bill boards, posters, 
cards, or in leaflets and newspapers, 
the rudimentary facts about con- 
sumption, its transmission, prevention 
and cure. One of the finest things 
that an Irish mayor of a Puritan city 
of about 600,000 inhabitants ever did, 
was to mail to every voter a compre- 
hensive pamphlet giving the latest 
facts about tuberculosis and _ telling 
the best measures for its prevention. 
This flood of literature has been, by 
no means, confined to the English 
language, but is printed in the native 
tcngue of every abundant nationality. 
Praciically none of this work has 
been done in the country districts 
and hense it should not be surprising 
that even the people inthe very poor- 
esi sections of the cities know much 
better how to safeguard themselves 
against the “con,” as they call it, than 
do the comparatively well-to-do in 
the country. Undoubtedly the greatest 
and most pressing need was in the 
most densely populated centers, but 
the knowledge must go to every out 
lying village also, if it is to bs 
effective. 

As the object of this department is 
to secure and maintain health, rather 
than to study disease, we need not 
discuss symptoms further than _ is 
necessary to guard against them. We 
are all too sadly well acquainted with 
the symptoms of advanced consump- 
tion because it is estimated that 
practically every single family has 
lost some member by this disease. 
The trouble is that we are not able to 
detect the first danger signals. If 
these are recognized and treatmen! 
immediately begun, the patient can 
nearly always be completely cured 


No Danger 

S. E. writes: I have been having con- 
stant trouble with my arm as iti goes 
to sleep very often at night. 1. Do 
you think paralysis might set in? 2 
Please publish your address with this 
letter. 

Not in the least danger from paraly- 
sis. You have probably overworked 
the nerve in that arm in some way, 
or you are a little run down. Liv» 
outdoors all you can and do not think 
about yourself. I think you will find 
that the annoyance will disappear. 2. 
Letters sent in the care of this de- 
partment of the paper are sent to mo 
promptly. 

Accumulation of Fatgiue-Stuffs 


B. F. H. asks: 1. What causes cramp- 
ing in muscles of the legs and feet? 
IT am in my 73d pean, Sometimes my 
toes will get numb. 2, What can I do 
to relieve the trouble? 


1. When the muscles are used, 
there is an accumulation called 
“fatigue-stuffs” which acts as a 


poison if the amount exceeds what 
the body can dispose of. That is what 
we mean when we say we “are tired.” 
Scemetimes_ this condition causes 
cramps. Other causes are various 
systemic diseases. If the trouble con- 
tinues and you do not think it due to 
fatigue, better have your urlae ex- 
émined. 2. This may be due to cold 
or to poor circulation. A hot water 
bottle, or bending the toes back and 
forth should relieve it at once. 


Of an Epileptiform Nature 


Mrs J. W. K. writes, describing at- 
tacks to which she has been subject 
for several years Your’ description 
would certainly indicate trouble of 
the nature of epilepsy, although there 
are some indications that the case is 
not one of actual epilepsy itself. Tho 
infrequency of the attacks is a favor- 
able sign. I should suggest putting 
yourself under the observation of 
some physician who could see you in 
an attack if possible, and in the 
meantime follow as quiet and moder- 
ate a life as you can, bland diet, with- 
out overwork, and especially without 
worry. The fact that your attacks 
have been when awakened from sleep 


might indicate that nervous and 
mental conditions have much to do 
with them. 
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The Rose Garden Husband 


An unusually charming love story—Margaret Widemer. 


rhe New Life—VI 


FTER dinner the De Guenthers 
went. And Phyllis Braith- 
waite, the little Liberry 


Teacher who had been living 
in a hall bedroom on much iess 
money than she needed, found herself 
alone, sole mistress of the great Har- 
Frington house, a corps of servants, a 
husband passive enough to _ satisfy 
the most militant suffragette, a check 
book, a wistful wolfhound, and five 
hundred dollars, cash, for current ex- 


penscs. The last weighed on her 
mind more than all the rest put to- 
gether. 


“Why, TI don’t know how to make 
current expenses out of that!"’ she 
had said to Mr De Guenther. “It 
Jooks to me exactly like about ten 
months’ salary! i'm perfectly cer- 
tain I shall get up in my sleep and 
try to pay my board ahead with it, 
so 1 shan't have it all spent before the 
ten months are up! There was a 
blue bead necklace,” she went on 
meditatively, “in the Five-and-Ten, 
that I always wanted to buy. Only I 
mever quite felt 1 could afford it. Oh, 
just imagine going to the Five-and- 
Ten and buying at least five dollars 
worth of things you didn't need! 

“You have great discretionary 
powers—great discretionary powers, 
my dear, you will find!’’ Mr De Guen- 
ther had said, as he _ patted her 
shoulder. Phyllis took it as a com- 
pliment at the time “Discretionary 
powers" sounded as if he thought she 
was a quite intelligent young person 
It did not occur to her till he had 
gcne, and she was alone with her 
check book, that it meant she had 
a good deal of liberty to do as she 
liked. 

It seemed to be expected of her to 
stay. Nobody even suggested a pos- 
sibility of her going home again, even 
to pack her trunk. Mrs De Guenther 
casually volunteered to do that, a lit- 
tle after the housekeeper had told her 
where her rooms were She had been 
consulting with the housekeeper for 
what seemed ages, when she hap- 
pened to want some pins for some- 
thing, and asked for her suit case 

“It’s in your rooms,’ said the 
housekeeper. “Mrs Harrington—the 
Jate Mrs Harrington I should say—” 

Phyllis stopped listening at this 
point, Who was the present Mrs Har- 
rington? she wondered before she 
theught—and then remembered. Why 
~—she was! So there was no Phyllis 


Braithwaite any more! Of course 
met. .. . Yet she had always liked 
the name so—well, a last name was 


a small thing to give up... . Into 
her mind fitted an incongruous, silly 
story she had ee once at the 
library, about a girl whose last name 
was Rose, and w hose parents christ- 
ened her Wild, because the combina- 
tion appealed to them. And then she 
married a man named Bull... . 

Meanwhile the housekeeper had been 
geing on. 

. . « “She had the bedroom and 
bath opening from the other side of 
Mr Allan's day room ready for you, 
madam, It's been ready several 
weeks.” 

“Has it?” said Fhylliis. It was like 
Mrs Harrington, that careful planning 
of even where she should be put. “Is 
My Harrington in his day room now:” 

For some reason she did not at- 
fempt to give he rself, she did not 
want to see him again just now. Be- 
sides, it was nearly ®leven and time 
a very tired girl was in bed, She 
wanted a good night's rest, before she 
had to get up and be Mrs Harrington, 
with Allan and the check book and 
the current expenses all tied to her. 

Someone had laid everything out 
for her in the bedroom; the filmy new 
nightgown over a chair, the blue satin 
mules underneath, her plain toilet 
things on a dressing table, and over 
another chair the exquisite ivory 
crepe negligee with its floating rose 
ribbons. She took a hasty bath—there 
was so much hot water that she was 
quite reconciled for a moment to be- 
mg a check-booked and wolfhounded 
Mrs Harrington—and slid straight 
into bed without even stopping to 
braid her loosened, honey-colored 
hair. 

It seemed to her that she was bare- 
fy asleep when there came an urgent 
knocking at her door. 

“Yes?” she Said sleepily, looking 
mechanically for her alarm clock as 
she switched on the light “What is 
it, please?’ 

“It's I, Wallis, Mr Allan's man, 
Madame,” said a nervous voice. “Mr 
Allan’s very bad. I’ve done all the 
usual things, but nothing seems to 
quiet him. He hates doctors so, and 
they make him so wrought up—please 
could you come, ma’am? He says as 
hew all of us are all dead—oh, please, 
Mrs Harrington!” 

There was panic in the man's voice. 

“All right,” said Phyllis sleepily, 
dropping to the floor as she spoke 


with the rapidity that only the alarm- 
clock broken know. She snatched the 
negligee around her, and thrust her 
feet hastily into the blue satin slip- 
pers—why, she was actually using her 
wedding finery! And what an easily 
upset person that man was! But 
everybody in the house seemed to 
have nerves on edge. It was no won- 
der about Allan—he wanted his 
mother, of course, poor boy! She felt, 
as she ran fleetly across the long room 
that separated her sleeping quarters 
from her husband's, the same mix- 
ture of pity and timirity that she had 
felt with him before. Poor boy! Poor, 
silent, beautiful statue, with his one 
friend gone! She opened the door 
and entered swiftly into his room. 

She was not thinking about her- 
self at all, only of how she could help 
Allan, but there must have been 
something about her of the picture- 
beok angel to the pain-racked man, 
lying tensely at length in the room’s 
darkest corner. Her long, dull-gold 
hair, loosening from its twist, flew out 
about her, and her face was _ still 
flushed with sleep. There was a some- 
thing about her that was vividly 
alight and alive, perhaps the light in 
her blue eyes. 

From what the man had said 
Phyllis had thought Allan was de- 
lirious, but she saw at once that he 
was only in severe pain, and talking 
more disconnectedly, perhaps, than 
the slow-minded Englishman could 
follow He did not look like a statue 
now. His cheeks were burning with 
evident pain, and his yellow-brown 
eyes, wide-open, and dilated to dark- 
ness, stared straight out, His hands 
were clenching and unclenching, and 
his head moved restlessly from side 
to side. Every nerve and muscle, she 
could see, was taut. 

“They're all dead,” he muttered. 
“Father and Mother and Louise—and 
I—only I'm not dead enough to bury. 
Oh, God, I wish I was!” 

That wasn’t delirium; it was some- 
thing more like heartbreak. Phyllis 
moved closer to him, and dropped one 
of her sleep-warm hands on his cold, 
clenched one. 

“Oh, poor boy!” she said. “I’m :») 
sorry—so rho 8 She closed her 
hands tight over both his. 

Some of her strong young vitality 
must have passed between them and 
helped him, for almost immediately 
his tenseness relaxed a little, and he 
leoked at her. 

“You—you're not a nurse,” he said. 
“They go around—like—like a— 
vavit—”" 

She had caught his attention! That 
was a good deal, she felt. She for- 
got everything about him, except that 
he was someone to be comforted, and 
her charge. She sat down on the bed 


by him, still holding tight to his 
bands. 
“No, indeed,” she _ said, bending 


nearer him, her long loose hair falling 
forward about her resolutely smiling 
young face. “Don't you remember 
seeing me? I never was a nurse.” 

“What—are you?” he asked feebly. 
y, the children call me 
the Liberry Teacher,’ she answered. 
It occurred to her that it would be 
better to talk on brightly at random 
than to risk speaking of his mother 
to him, as she must if she reminded 
him of their marriage. “I spend my 
days in a basement, making bad little 
beys get so interested in the Higher 
Culture that they'll forget to shoot 
crap and smash windows.” 

One of the things which had aided 
Phyllis to rise from desk assistant to 
one of the Children’s Room librarians 
Was a very sweet and carrying voice 
—a-voice which arrested even a 
child’s attention, and held his interest. 
It held Allan now; merely the sound 
of it, scemingly. 

“Go on—talking,” he murmured. 
Phyllis smiled and obeyed. 

“Sometimes the Higher Culture 
doesn’t work,” she said. “Yesterday 
one of my imps got hold of a volume 
ot Shaw, and in half an hour his 
aunt marched in on me and threat- 
ened I don't know what to a library 
that ‘taught children to disrespect 
their lawful guardeens.’ ” 

J remember now,” said Allan. 
“You are the girl in the blue dress. 
The girl mother had me marry.” 

“Ves,” said Phyllis soothingly, and 
a little apologetically. “I know. But 
that—oh, please, it meedn’t make a 
bit of difference. It was only so I 
could see that you were looked after 
properly, you know. I'll never be in 
the way, unless you want me to do 
something for you.” 

“I don’t mind,” he said listlessly, 
as he had before. . “Oh, this 
dreadful darkness, and Mother dead 
in it somewhere!” 





“Wallis,” called Phyllis swiftly, 
“turn up the lights!” 
“I can’t stand the glare,” he cried. 


“Yes, you can for a moment,” she 
said firmly. “It’s better than the 
ghastly green glow 

lt was probably ‘the first time Al- 





lan Harrington had been contradicted 
since his accident. He said nothing 
more for a minute, and Phyllis di- 
rected Wallis to bring a sheet of pink 
tissue paper from her suit cage, where 
she remembered it lay in the folds of 
some new muslin thing. Under her 
direction still, he wrapped the globes 
in it and secured it with string. 

“There,” she told Allan trium- 
phantly when Wallis was done. “See, 
there is no glare now; only a pretty 
rose-colored glow. Better than the 
green, isn’t it?” 

Allan looked at her again. “You are 
—kind,” he said. “Mother said—you 
would be kind. Oh, mother— 
mcther!” He tried uselessly to lift 
one arm to cover his convulsed face, 
and could only turn his head a little 
aside. 

“You can go, Wallis,’ said Phyllis 
softly, with her lips only. “Be in the 
next room.’’ The man stole out and 
shut the door softly. Phyllis herself 
rose and went toward the window, 
and busied herself in braiding wp her 
hair. There was almost silence in the 
room for a few minutes. 

“Thank—you,” said Allan brokenly. 
“Will you—come back, please?” 

She returned swiftly, and sat by 
him as she had before. 

“Would you mind—holding my 
wrists again?’ he asked. “I feel 
quieter, somehow, when you do—not 
so—lost.”" There was a pathetic boy- 
ishness in his tone that the sad, clear 
lines of his face would never prepare 
you for. 
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Phyllis took his ts in her warm, 
strong hands obediently. 

“Are you in pain, Allan?” she asked. 
“Do you mind if Ir call you Allan? 
It’s the easiest way.” 

“No—no pain. I haven't had any 
for a very long time now. Only this 
dreadful blackness dragging at my 
mind, a blackness the light hurts.” 

“Why!” said Phyllis to herself, 
being on known ground here—‘why, 
it’s nervous depression! I believe 
cheering up would help. I know,” 
she said aloud; “I’ve had it.” 

“You?” he said. “But you seem 
so—happy!” 

“I suppose I am,” said Phyllis shyly. 
She felt a little afraid of “poor Allan” 
still, now that there was nothing to 
do for him, and they were talking to- 
gether. And he had not answered her 
question, either; doubtless he wanted 
her to say “Mr Allan” or even “Mr 
Harrington!”’ He replied to her 
thought in the uncanny way invalids 
sometimes do. 

“You said something about what we 
were to call each other,” he mur- 
mured. “It would be foolish, of 
course, not to use first names, Yours 
is Alice, isn’t it?” 

Phyllis laughed. “Oh, worse than 
that!” she said. “I was named out of 
a poetry-book, I believe—Phyllis 


Narcissa. But I always conceal the 
Narcissa.”’ 
“Phyllis. Thank you,” he _ sajd 


wearily. . . . “Phyllis, don’t let go! 
Talk to me!” 


[To Be Continued Next Week.] 
—— 
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al Help tens the Nation’s Food 
| on the economical, time-tried 

Ai “GRANGER” EVAPORATOR 
| Apples, Peaches, Corn, Beans— 
Val fruits and vegetables of all kinds, quickly dried 


is on the ‘Granger.’ 
| next winter. 


You simply dry them, then pack them away in boxes. 
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Al cakes and pies. 

8 most practical family evaporator. 
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£ economical in fuel. Thousands in use. 
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Delicious when served 


NO SUGAR, NO CANS, NO JARS 
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1 Ev vaporated fruits make the most wonderful desserts, 
| The “Granger” is the simplest and 
Tested and ap- 
proved by U. S. Government; used on any stove, 
Save the 
surplus from your garden, or buy fruits and vege- 
tables when they’ re cheap and evaporate them. 
Order your “Granger”? now—2 sizes, $6 and $12. 
You can save the cost several times over in one sea- 
Write for FREE booklet G— 
all about the Evaporator and all about evaporating, 


e GRANGE SALES ASSOCIATION, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
St SS ESOS 














RETAILERS’ 35c QUALITY \ 


COFFEE 


From Wholesaler Direct, fresh off the Roaster 
POUNDS -FOR 

5 Bean or Ground $ 1 25 

DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 300 MILES 

10 LBS. DELIVERED FREE 1000 MILES 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 

GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St., NewYork 

\_ ESTABLISHED 77 YEARS 
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CATALOG FREE 


Send fey cas neww ond cokes. 
ward of 500 practical sina end doer cn fo 
of agriculture. "This wil be mailed on application. 


QRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, &. & 























and womanhood. 


Room 200, 105 East 22nd Street 





HEALTH 


HE home tragedies of peace 
—-sickness, accident and death 
—and the big tragedy of war, 
with its mounting cost of food, 


have developed a long waiting list for 


SEA BREEZE 


our summer fresh air home for children and babies, tired working 
girls, mothers and grandmothers of the tenement. 
In war—in peace—our youth must grow into healthful, fit manhood 


fs 


Sea Breeze gives hundreds of city children their one chance in the 
year for fresh air, good food—health 


Allow 60 cents a day or $4 a week for each one whom you will send 
as your guest, and send the amount to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF THE POOR 


Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., President 


WANTED 


New York City 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) alsoinclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such; you 
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Tropical Fruit Association 


Two years ago I bought from Max A. 
Reinhardt, agent of the Pacific coast 
tropical fruit association, 50 acres of 
land in Costa Rica. I was to receove 
immediately a government deed without 
further cost to myself and also a gov- 
ernment survey of the land, The agent 
received the money in full; $15 per acre 
and also $100 for clearing three acres of 
the land. This land I bought in the sum- 
mer of 1914, and nefther government 
deed nor survey is yet in my possession, 
(Thomas Parker, Beallsville, Pa. 

Orange Judd Service Bureau wrote 
direct to the secretary of the com- 
pany, Dr E. K. Adams at Bellevue, 
Ida, and our client received word 
from him that it has been two years 
since he has heard from Max Rein- 
hardt, and is 
through the postoffice department 
whether or not his letters were re- 
ceived by M. R. We addressed a let- 
ter to the last named party at an ad- 
dress he gave in Costa Rica, but so 
far have succeeded in obtaining no 
reply. Our client has received the 
following from the British corsul, 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 

After making inquiries into the mat- 
ter, I have not been able to secure the 
title, since there appears to be some flaw 
in the vendor’s title, and the public land 
registry will not pass the title until 
the previous flaw is made good. In re- 
gard to your land, it is quite correct 
that it is across the Gulf of Nicoya from 
the city of Puntarenas, but as far as I 
can ascertain the valve of the land is 
far below what you paid for it. The dis- 
trict is almost uncvttied, and I doubt 
whether you would be able to make a 
success of any plantations you might 
endeavor to esteblish on it. Communi- 
cation with Puntarenas is only by gaso- 
line launch, which is expensive and in- 
frequent. The few settlers who have 
tried to establish themselves in the dis- 
trict have almost entirely abandoned 
their land. 

Apparently somewhere there has 
been misrepresentation in disposing 
of this property. It isa case for the 
postal authorities. Will any of our 
subscribers who have had any deal- 
ing with this outfit please put us in 
possession of all the facts? 





Referring to your recent order, we 
are sorry to advise that war conditions 
rake it imp >ssible for us to obtain raw 
materials. We cannot send you the 
goods desired and are therefore credit- 
ing your account on our ledger for the 
amount received from _ you.—[{Smooth 
Company, Somewhere, U S A. 

Did you ever get one of these let- 
ters. They are quite the latest form 
of hold-up practiced by a few unprin- 
cipled concerns. The letter simply 
means that although the firm cannot 
send you the goods, it still intends to 
hold onto your money, so that in or- 
der for you to get any value you are 
forced to select some goods on hand. 
If you have this game tried on you, 
make immediate demand on the 
would-be robbers for a refund, and if 
it is not speedily forthcoming, send 
all the evidence to Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau. If it is your own money, 
it is right that you have the use of it. 
Why should these people hold it in 
their bank and pocket the interest? 


American Auto Supply Failure 


The American Auto Supply Co, 1741 
Broadway, New York city, sent me a 
circular offering the Sheffield auto tire 
ca ing for $7.75, and guaranteed it to 
give me 5000 miles of service. It only 
lasied for 651 miles. We wrote them 
about it and they requested me to re- 
turn the tire for adjustment. I did, but 
failed to hear from them. Later I wrote 
to them and demanded my pay and they 
Said they were going out of busifess 
and that the Indiana rubber & insulated 
wire company, Jonesboro, Ind, would 
Settle my claim.—[E. A. H. Peun- 
sylvania, 

We succeeded in adjusting numer- 
ous such complaints by persistent 
work upon the receiver direct with the 
Indiana concern. But now our letters 


are returned marked “defunct.” 





I wish to extend to Orange Judd 
Service Bureau my appreciation for 
your valuable services rendered in coi- 
lecting claim for $25 from the Adams 
express for injury to boar caused by 
delay in transportation, requiring six 
days when the scheduled time re- 
quired less than two. Neither the 
agent here nor myselt could get any 
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Al mn 


will be entitled to this free service by 7 
becoming a subscriber. 


trying to find out -« 





SATISFACTION 


reply from this company. I thank you 
for your excellent service.—([Isaac N. 
Bonham, Summit Point, W Va. 


Check for $30 from the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad arrived today. This 
claim was on a shipment of potatoes 
delayed and frozen in transit. I wish 
to thank American Agriculturist for 
adjusting my claim.—[{E. R. Cooper, 
Home, Pa. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuatis or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Boys’ Reserve Doing Splendidly 

Satisfactory reports from ,farmers 
in various states indicate the progress 
which the United States boys’ work- 
ing reserve of the department of labor 
is making. This success is attributed 
by William E. Hall, national director 
of the reserve, largely to the fine 
spirit and enthisiasm which the state 
directors and other leaders are show- 
ing. A number of important confer- 
ences were held recently with state 
directors, looking to the forwarding 
of the work. These conferences are 
resulting in a constant expansion of 
the effort and in a closer co-operation 
on the part of all engaged in the 
work. The shortage of farm labor 
in some parts of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia and the best method of filling 
this with boy labor, was discussed at 
a conference between Mr Hall and 
F.. W. Holden, state director for Mary- 
land, and Robert C. Howard, acting 
director for the District of Columbia. 
Other state directors who have been 
here recently in conference with the 
national director are Dr Stratton D. 
Brooks of Oklahoma, J. C. Futrall 
of Arkansas, and W. C. Trotter of 
Mississippi. The appointment of Har- 
vey Allred of Idaho and R. K. Bliss 
of Iowa completes the organization of 
the reserve in practically every state. 
An important conference was held in 
New York July 27. This was to dis- 
cuss the question of camps and camp 
training. 

To show what this farm work 
means in the way of profit to the 
boys Mr Hall cites the case of 80 
boys in Arizona who in five weeks of 
work at chopping and thinning cot- 
ton earned $3000, out of which they 
paid $1600 for board, leaving a net 
earning of $2000. These boys thinned 
and hoed nearly 1000 acres of land, to. 
the great satisfaction of the owners. 
Paul H. McKee, the recently appointed 
state director in Nebraska, is lining 
up the boys to do their part. W. C. 
Trotter, recently appointed state 
director of Mississippi, expects to send 
some boys to the wheat fields of the 
central west. Gilbert Tolman of 
Maine says that the boys in the po- 
tato section of Aroostook county are 
exceeding most sanguine hopes. 

Leaders of this great national 
movement in recent conference at 
New York decided that the boys can 
be better cared for in camps than in 
any other way. They believe funds 
should be provided for the establish- 
ment in every state of a central mo- 
bilization camp, where the bovs could 
be given an intensive farm drill and 
then sent out to farms or in small 
camp groups throughout the state. 
The camps so far established are of 
a variety of types and are provided 
for in various ways. Tents, grand- 
stands at fair grounds, schoolhouses, 
etc, are used. ? 


Apple Leaves are susceptible to the 


apple rust or cedar rust only when 


young, 
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4 Vest Pocket Kodak. 


It is monotony, not bullets that our soldier boys dread. 
No fear, when the time comes, they will uphold bravely the 
traditions that are dear to every loyal American heart. But 
in the training camps and during the months of forced in- 
action there are going to be some tedious, home-sick days ; 
—days the Kodak can make more cheerful. 

Pictures of comrades and camp life, pictures of the 
thousand and one things that can be photographed without 
endangering any military secret will interest them, and will 
doubly interest the friends at home. Tens of thousands of 
brave lads in the camps and trenches of France are keeping 
their own Kodak story of the war—a story that will always 
be intense to them because it is history from their view-point. 
And when peace comes it will make more vivid, more real 
their story of their war as they tell it again and again to mother 
and sister and wife and little ones. 

The nation has a big job on its hands. 
little part; perhaps, but a genuine part of that job to keep 
up the cheerfulness of camp life, to keep tight the bonds 
between camp and home. Pictures from home to the camp 
and from camp to the home can do their part. 

There’s room for alittle Vest Pocket Kodak in every 
soldier’s and sailor’s kit. The expense is small, six dollars, 
The cheerfulness it may bring is great. 
by Kodak dealers everywhere. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 447 Srate St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SORE {AT TI 
The Colt cause prt. 


Has won the endorsement of 
25,000 users 


From these users we have received 
thousands of letters testifying that the 
“Colt” furnishes brilliant light for house 
and barns and fuel for the kitchen range 
at a LOWER COST than other light 
plants furnish light alone. 

These letters one and all tell of the 
economy and satisfaction of this double 
service, and of the permanency and 
reliability of the plant. 

Read for yourself this typical 
quotation from letter 236 
Rosenberger, Va., Sept. 30, 1915. 

“The light is worth more to me than it cost and 
ft certainly saves me lots of work. No lamps to 
fill and clean every day or two as I had when we 
used coal oil. The find it fine to study by 
nights and us ‘grown-ups’ have a fine light to sew 
and read by. would not be fair to myself if I 

lected to say that the acetylene hot plate we 
bougtit with our plant has been a great convenience 


to me, for I can tell you a cool kitchen in summer 
even in 





MRS. C. A. McILWEE 

Don’t choose a Lighting Plant until 
you have investigated the Colt two-in-one 
service. Write for complete information. 


J. B. COLT CO., 42d St. Bldg., New York City 





AUN ALOR 


AreYou Looking 


For Half Tones deeply etched, 
bright and snappy ? 
For Three-Color Half Tone 


Process, reproducing all colors 
faithfully ? 


For Zinc Etchings, one or 
more colors ? 


For Designs and Illustrations 
for catalogues and book cov- 
ers, advertisements, fashions, 
machinery. 





Our Engravings Embody 
Quality, Service. Price 
Write for Estimates 


Phelps Photo-Engraving Plant, 


Phelps Publishing Company 


Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass, 
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New Wonderfully Balanced Six 
Sturdy Light Weight—Abundant Power _ 


new balance between power and 
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Sixes, we have produced a /Jighter 


This announces a brand new de- 





velopment in Sixes. 
Here it is at last! 


A popular priced Light Six with 
weight and power in scientific balance. 


car without sacrificing sturdiness.. 
Its forty-five horsepower motor, 

combined with its light weight, 

makes it a wonderful performer. 


weight means in an economical, dur- 
able light Six. 

We want you to know, too, what a 
wonder the New Willys Six is from 
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Quick as a flash on the getaway; the standpoint of easy riding and 
: Think what that means. speedy ; surprisingly economical, yet easy handling. 
E Economy and durability in com- with worlds of power and the sturdi- Also we want you to know what a 
: bination with six cylinder advan- ness to support it. beautiful car it is—long, Sweeping, : 
| F tages at last an accomplished fact. Think what this means figured graceful lines—one of the year's 2 
| F ante nel ony more why you onal —in greater gasoline economy most advanced models —a perfect E 
F get a durable light weight six with — ecatonel Gre msane Sante . : 
: te inde valnaaaieen, —in an easier car to handle, And the price! — $1295 complete! : 
H Wei coins thts wees Ohlins She Now let the Willys-Overland _ It’s the Six you’ve longed for—go iz 
|: ere cag ; y 8 dealer demonstrate the wonderful in and see it now—before our dealers E 
E By scientific designing, with the aid performance of the New Willys Six are loaded with orders for’ more = 
| | of our great experience in building —we want you to sense what this Willys Sixes than they can get. : 
SI = 
) 1S) Motor 3!4-inch x 54-inch 120-inch wheelbase 5 
= | 45 horsepower 7-passenger Capacity 5 
| 414-inch tires Finished in olive green “ - 
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